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CALL it Aintree-madness if you like .. . but 
most of us (about this time of year) feel 
an overpowering urge to visit England. 
Perhaps it’s the pomp and circumstance of 
London . .. or the call of hunting horns 
and the bell of hounds in the mid-country. 
... Perhaps it’s the charm of quiet hamlet 
life, far from the madding crowd .. . or 
the sweep of green fairways at St. Andrews. 
... At any rate, about Grand National time, 
we seem imbued with desire for a pilgrim- 
age to “this scepter’d isle . . . this blessed 
plot, this earth, this realm, this England.” 


It is obvious that the most attractive way 
to enter England is from the Southwest. 


French Line Wy 


PARIS, March 4 and 24, 
ROCHAMBEAU, March 25, May 16 


Ss) ILE DE FRANCE, April 8 and 29 * 
LAFAYETTE, March 18, May 6 * 


March 11, April | and 22, May 13 * 
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As long as ocean liners cannot dock along 
Piccadilly, or be warped into the Savoy 
bar, one might as well see beauty en route 
to London. That is why so many people 
travel French Line to Plymouth . . . and 
then ride up in the special Great Western 
Railway de luxe cars, through lovely roll- 
ing Devonshire. And Plymouth is the first 
call out of New York; there’s no Channel 
to cross to get to London. 


All the way across, the luxurious tradi- 
tions of the French Line can be enjoyed. 
The stewards are scrupulously trained 
(English-speaking, of course) ; the cuisine 
is the talk of sophisticated transatlantic 


commuters; the comfort and atmosphere, 


security and service attract a particularly 
charming lot of “guests.”. .. Why not be 
one of them? Any travel agent will be 
glad to arrange your French Line passage. 
French Line, 19 State St., New York City. 


FOR THE 
GRAND NATIONAL 


AINTREE, MARCH 24 


=. 3. PARIS... 
CHAMPLAIN. . . 


SAILS MARCH 4 
SAILS MARCH 11 


From New York 


April 15, May 19 ¢ CHAMPLAIN, 
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“Believe me, | want a 


Car that’s Safe!” 





be 


“I not only read about traffic accidents ... I actually see plenty 
of them in my police work .:.so safety means a lot to me.” 


IT’S A SIX 
WITH FLOATING } 


POWER 


“I kept thinking about the protection my wife and little 
girl would get from that steel body and safety glass.” 


TIME 


| 
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A CERTIFIED INTER- 
VIEW WITH POLICE 
LIEUTENANT AMOS 
ANDERSON, DARIEN, 
CONNECTICUT 









“And when I went downto take a look at the new Plymouth 
I was thinking of much more than its good looks.” 


bi ARO 2 an ae ne a el ei 
“After looking at the others, I bought a Plymouth. Now- 
adays, I feel a lot better taking the family out for a ride.” 


“| gave them all the ‘third degree’... and then picked Plymouth” 


OU don’t have to be a police lieutenant to know 
; the need for a safe automobile on today’s busy, 
traffic-stuffed highways. 


We're ail thinking of safety! As Lieutenant Anderson 
says: “It’s a nice feeling to have a steel body between 
you and the other fellow’s carelessness.” 

But safety’s just ove feature you get in a Plymouth... 
so let’s pass over hydraulic brakes and the rigid-X frame. 


The striking thing about Plymouth is the sum total 
of what you get for your money! First of all, you get a 
big, full-sized car... solidly built from the ground up! 


PLYMOUTH SIX 


You get a 70-horsepower engine ...a “performin’ fool” 
on the road, yet mighty easy on your purse, because 
we've engineered excess weight out of Plymouth. 


It’s a vibrationless Six... with the smoothness which 
patented Floating Power engine mountings alone give. 
No wonder Lieutenant Anderson “looked at All 
Three” ...and picked Plymouth. We think you will, too! 


NEW PRICES—4-DOOR SEDAN NOW $90 LESS 


Four-Door Sedan $545, Convertible Coupe $565, Rumble Seat 
Coupe $525, Business Coupe $495. All prices f. o. b. factory. 
Convenient payments. Low delivered prices. Closed cars wired 
for Philco-Transitone radio. Automatic Clutch optional— $8, 


‘495 


AND UP F. 0. B. FACTORY + SOLD BY 7,232 


DESOTO, DODGE AND CHRYSLER DEALERS 
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says DR. BOSELLINI of Rome 


R. PIETRO BOSELLINI is one or 

the most famous skin specialists in 
Italy. He is Professor of Dermatology in 
the great University of Rome. 


He states:— 


‘* Skin troubles as a rule must be attacked 
from inside the body. When waste matter col- 
lects inthe system, the blood absorbs poisons. 
Pimples, boils or blotches may appear.”’ 


Dr. Bosellini then adds:— 


‘* Fresh yeast has remarkable power to... 
‘tone’ the intestinal tract and restore regu- 
lar evacuation. The effect on the health is 
often remarkable. Digestion improves; head- 
aches cease; skin troubles soon clear up.”” 


At any grocery, and most restaurants 
and soda fountains, you can get Fleisch- 
mann’s fresh Yeast. 

Just eat 3 cakes a day, following the di- 
rections on the label. Then notice, after 
say 30 days, how much clearer and fresher 
your complexion has become. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast*, you know, stimulates 
the intestines . . . softens the wastes in the 
system so they can be eliminated easily. The 
result is, poisons that were causing your bad 
skin are cleared away. 

Won’t you try it? Just get a supply of Fleisch- 
mann’s fresh Yeast and start eating it today! 
c 
“*My sister and I had skin 
trouble,’’ writes Miss Vir- 
ginia Koons of Miami 
Beach, Fla. ‘‘We dreaded 
appearing in public ... 

A doctor had 
“ advised yeast 
for one of our 
* E friends ... 
J tried it. 
i tirely cleared up 
our skin.”’ 
*EMPORTANT! Fieischmann’s Yeast for 
health—in the foil-wrapped cake with the yellow 
label —is yeast in its fresh, effective form—rich in 
vitamins B, G, D—the kind doctors advise. 
Copyright, 1933, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Democratic Sin 
Sirs: 

Trg, in its issue of Jan. 30, states the Con- 
gress “adopted a resolution by Pennsylvania’s 
Cochran to void President Hoover’s eleven orders 
for Government consolidation.” 

Be advised that this sin rests upon the con- 
science of Missouri’s Cochran, a Democrat. 

I opposed the resolution, believing we should 
achieve at once the economies to result from the 
consolidation of various governmental bureaus 
and commissions. 

T. C. CocHRAN 

Congress of the United States 

House of Representatives 

Washington, D. C. 

To Pennsylvania’s Republican and Mis- 
souri’s Democratic Cochrans, apologies for 
an inexcusable confusion.—Eb. 


° 


Transient Shelter 
Sirs? 

WITH REFERENCE TO STATEMENT ON 
TRANSIENTS IN TIME FEBRUARY SIXTH, 
ESTIMATE OF RAILROADS POLICE AND 
SOCIAL AGENTS WHO PROVIDE SHELTER 
FOR TRANSIENTS IS THAT FROM TWENTY 
TO TWENTY FIVE PERCENT ARE MINORS. 
THIS IS ESTIMATE I GAVE AT HEARING 
AND NOT EIGHTY PERCENT AS GIVEN 
BY TIME 

GRACE ABBOTT 

Via U. S. Army radio 

Washington, D. C. 


. 


Choice 
Sirs: 
We of the younger generation down. here, 


steeped in the glory of the Old South and fired 
with the possibilities of her future, have been 
taught io speak of the fighting between 1861 and 
1865 as the Confederate War or the War Between 
the States. 

I see you invariably refer to it as the Civil 
War, a term we have been taught to avoid, but 
one which most people employ: even most 
Southcrners 

Our reason is, of course, obvious: We dislike 
the thought of having rebelled, though it is per- 
haps true. 

On what do you base your choice of 
War” rather than one of these others? 

FANNING MILES HEARON 

Lynchburg, Va. 


“Civil War” is brief, accurate.—Ep. 


“Civil 


Specialist 
Sirs: 

Your mention of the Indian climbing perch is 
interesting but inaccurate (Time, Feb. 6). 
People, including scientists, “know” why it wants 
to go overland as well as they know countless 
other facts about fauna... . 

... Like the African lung fish, the climbing 
perch is a specialist. Living in hot, often foul, 
water holes, it has developed a sort of auxiliary 
“Jung” (labyrinth) that enables it to utilize 
atmospheric air instead of the oxygen in the 
water, which is too low under such conditions to 
sustain piscatorial life. 

When the water hole dries up, it is able to 
wriggle or “walk” overland to another body of 








water, is aided in doing this by unusually stij 
spiny pectoral fins. 

From the 18th Century until just recent) 
(c. 1931) even ichthyologists believed this {is} 
climbed trees. The new explanation (9, John 
Roxbrough Norman’s History of Fishes, pub. 
lished 1931) is parallel to that of the catfis 
incident: that birds seized them as they wriggle 
along on the ground, and placed them in crotches 
of trees possibly for future use. 

Most aquarists and tropical fans are familiar 
with Anabas and many other labyrinthine fishes 
that are favorites among the 600-0dd_ small 
tropical fishes being imported for home aquaria 
The notorious Siamese fighting fish also belongs 
to the same family. 

Lester L. Swirt 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


— 





Cocker 
Sirs: 
I wish to commend your fair and intelligent 
comments on “Cocks & Cockers,” Jan. 30, 
Ignorance and prejudice cause this fine sport 
the unholy name it often carries. 
CRAWFORD LONG 
Elysian Shades Plantation 
Jackson, Tenn. 


; 








Rosenwald Forains 
Sirs: 

In simple justice you should make a correc: 
tion when you say in your issue of Jan. 30: 
“Mr. Wiggin’s Forain collection is unmatched in 
the U. S., has only three peers in Europe. .. .” 

Mr. Lessing J. Rosenwald of Philadelphia, a 
trustee of this museum, has a collection which 
must easily rank with these. He lent to the 
museum here for exhibition last October 615 
items of Forain’s work, including twelve paint- 
ings, 269 original drawings and 334 etchings and 
lithographs. .. . 

This group of Forain’s work is but one item 
of very many in Mr. Rosenwald’s extraordinarily 
comprehensive and choice collection of prints « 
all periods 

Fiske KIMBALL 
Director 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Non-dissent 
Sirs: 

The article “Power and Light Housecleaning 
in your issue of Jan. 23 is incorrect in classing 
our client, The Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany as a “dissenter” with regard to the new 
Edison Electric institute. 

Neither the Company nor its management has 
expressed any opinion whatsoever on the subject 
The proposed practices so far as the public, in- 
vestors and customers are concerned appear ad 
mirable and it is not easy to see how anyon 
could dissent from them. 

GILBERT GOOLD 

Daniel Starch and Staff 


New York City 


Index 

Sirs: 
Has this ever occurred to you? It’s some- 

thing I wish you would do. Each January pub- 











NAME 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 
—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 
Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION MGr., TIME, INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for TIME, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 





ADDRESS 
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How you can buy a 


RETIREMENT INCOME 
on the Installment Plan 


WO MEN were discussing their 
: ie for the future. ‘I’m retir- 
ing when I get $60,000 saved,”’ said 
one. ‘That amount placed at 5% 
interest will give me $250 a month.”’ 
‘$950 a month is just what I’m 
going to retire on,’’ said the other, 
“only I’m not going to wait until I 
have $60,000 saved.”’ 
“How are you going to do it?”’ 
asked the first man. 
“That's easy,’’ was the reply. 
“I’m buying a Retirement Income on 
the installment plan. When I reach 
retirement age I will begin to receive 
checks for $250 a month, and every 
month thereafter those checks will come 
to me as long as I live. If I should 
drop out of the picture before retire- 
ment age, my wife will be paid a 
steady, substantial life income just as 


if I were still here to provide for her.”’ 
What is the cost? 


“Sounds good,’’ said the man who 
was planning to save $60,000. ‘‘How 
much would a plan like that cost me?”’ 

“That depends,”’ replied the other, 
“on your present age, the number of 
years over which you want to spread 
the installment*, and the amount vi 
monthly income you want. But the 
cost would be nothing like $60,000. 


In fact, for a man of your age (30) 





Copyright 1933. 
P.M.L.1. Co, 





the cost would probably be less than 
half that sum.” 

“Besides costing less, a Retirement 
Income has another big advantage. 
It goes into effect the minute you pay 
your first installment. Even if youshould 
be totally disabled and unable to 
make another payment, you wouldn't 
need to worry. Shortly thereafter you 
would be paid a Disability Income to 
live on, and your installments would 


be paid for you out of a special fund.”’ 


What you get 


I A retirement income for 
yourself. 
A guaranteed income for 
your family. 





Money to leave your 
home clear of debt. 


Money for emergencies. 


Money to send your son 
to college. 


An income for your 
daughter, independent 


of her husband. 


An income for yourself 
in case you are disabled. 





+ 4 Money for other needs. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


Established in 1851 





‘‘How can I find out more about 
this Retirement Income Plan?” asked 
the other. 

“Just write to the Phoenix Mutual 
in Hartford. They will mail you a 
free booklet that tells all about it.”’ 

Oe 
More and more men are becoming 
converted to the Phoenix Mutual KRe- 
tirement Income idea, because of its 
lower cost and because of the wonder- 
ful protection in case of death or dis- 


ability which it offers. 
A 24-page booklet— FREE 


A 24-page booklet tells all about this 
new Plan. It tells how you can retire 
at 55, 60, or 65 with a monthly in- 
come of $100, $250, $300 or more. It 
tells how you can provide money to 
leave your home clear of debt, money 
to send your son to college, money 
for emergencies, money for special 
needs. It tells how this Plan is backed 
by the Phoenix Mutual, an 81-year- 
old company with $600,000,000 of 
insurance in force. No cost. No obli- 
Send for 


of this 


gation. 








your copy 


free booklet today. 






PHOENIX MuTUAL Lire INSURANCE Co. 
786 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 









nd me by mail, without obligation, you 
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INCOME PLAN. 










Name__._.___ _ 


Date of Bir 


Business 
Address_ — 


Home 


Address 








TIME 
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$1,000 couldn’t have 





Most tooth troubles 


start in film 


V HAT is this film that robs us of our 

teeth? A slippery, sticky coating formed 
by the mucin in saliva. It stains teeth yel- 
low. It catches bits of food which soon decay. 
Yes, but that’s not all! Film contains mil- 
lions of tiny germs. 

Some are rod-shaped, grouped in clusters. 
These are decay germs. As they live they 
give off enzymes that produce lactic acid. 
This lactic acid dissolves tooth enamel just 
as other acids eat holes in cloth. Other 
germs are linked with “trench mouth”— 
still others with pyorrhea. 


“What must I do to fight film?” 


To fight film use Pepsodent instead of ordi- 
nary tooth pastes. Why? Because a tooth 
paste is only as good as its polishing mate- 
rial; not one bit better. The new polish- 
ing material in Pepsodent is one of the 
great discoveries of the day. Its power to 
remove every trace of film stain is revolu- 
tionary! Its notable distinction of being 
twice as soft as polishing materials in com- 
mon use has gained wide recognition. 
Remember, the one safe way to fight film 
is to use the special film-removing tooth 
paste—Pepsodent—twice every day and to 
see your dentist at least twice a year. 


Pepso dent — is the special film-removing tooth paste 


See how rapidly film 
forms on teeth 


These te cth were 
absolutely free of 
film at 8 a. m. 
At noon — the film 
detector® solution 
wasapplied andthis 
is how they looked. 


At8p.m.—the film 
detector*showsstill 
heavier deposits of 
film. Two-thirds of 
the tooth’s surface 
is covered. 


At10Op. m.—these 
same teeth were 
brushed with 
Pepsodent. Note 
howthoroughly film 
has been removed. 


* A harmless fluid, used 
by dentists, which stains 
film so that the naked eye 
can see it. 
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lish a Timelike index of the contents of the 

previous year’s Time. Then, ten years henge | 

will have a complete and well organized referene: 

history ‘of the preceding tumultuous decade, _ 
WESLEY M. Dow 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Indexes for each volume of Tre yp 
supplied subscribers on request to Tryp; 
Circulation Department, 350 East 2 
St., Chicago, Ill.—Ep. 








Remedy 
Sirs: 

I wonder if you folks away back East are {yl} 
acquainted with the work now being done here j 
Iowa and Nebraska on conversion of corn int 
industrial alcohol. As you well know corn reall 
has no price today because there is an under. 
consumption rather than an over-production, 

Anything that will create a demand for co 
will increase its price and this seems to be thy 
first real constructive thing that has been brougt 
out that will increase consumption. 

Again to remove the alcohol from corn do 
not hurt its feed value one bit for stock. It y 
not keep as mash but will produce as mar 
pounds of pork or beef as corn itself. 

The work so far has been limited to 2; 
mixtures of alcohol in gasoline, which will j: 
crease cost of mixture to the car user only , 
per gal. but will give him from 35% to 4; 
more power and mileage, and using the low TI 
December gasoline figures if this could be adopt: 
the price of corn would be 25¢ in less than ty 
weeks. 

None of the domestic allotment talk has ma 
much impression here, and especially with 
product like pork. But they are all hot 
bothered about this and I believe it would be 
looking into by you people as it is news that 
news to a farmer and we are all farmers ba 
here. 

RALPH Love tapy, M. D. 











Sidney, Iowa Att 
Sirs: mec 

; No prosperity will return to the U, § li 
until the farmers can sell or dispose profital cym 
of their entire crops. The remedy is simple , 

Conversion of farm surplus products as whi tive 
corn, rye, rice, potatoes, beets, grapes, appk 
peaches, molasses, etc. into denatured alcohol t —i 
replace a very small percentage, say not m 
than 5%, of gasoline or motor fuel. duce 

The total consumption of motor fuel in 1 
amounted to 409,240,000 bbl. of 42 gal. ea stan 
This quantity would require [a blend] of 2 a 
000,000 bbl. of alcohol, obtainable, on a rou lhe 
estimate, from about 40,000,000 tons of far 
products or by-products, damaged crops which for 
an average cost of say about $1ro per ton wo , 
yield the farmers in this country about $4¢ first 
000,000. 

Marto P. TrrBuno year 
President leas 
California Grape Products Co, a 

New York City | 
1as 

— 
» one 
Chase Choice 

Sirs: gone 

The story of the election of Harry Woodb 
Chase to the presidency of the University expr 
North Carolina (Time, Feb. 6) has caused m 
comment among the members .of the “Old § eng 
diers’ Home” (faculty bachelor eating club) 

There was not at the time of the election aut 
Professor Chase to the presidency, nor has tl . 
been since, any division of the faculty alo ing. 
tional lines. There has never been an organl ; 
group of the faculty known as the “Da V-t 
yankees.” Time is here adding another legend 
the already voluminous apocrypha of Chapel 1 alor 
Of course the epithet “Damyankee’”’ is occas ; 
ally applied with facetious intent to one or: this 


other of the faculty, both by Northerners ‘ 
by Southerners, but the idea of forming an 
ganization along these lines excites mirth. 
The faculty of this University have no \ 
in the election of a president. It is custom 
for the Board of Trustees to ascertain 1a 
sentiment, and in the case of Professor Cha 
election, faculty sentiment undoubtedly play 
some part, but the faculty voted neither for! 
against. : 
The story of the election, as told by a ¢! 
friend of Professor Chase some days after | 
event is more dramatic than the fiction. 1 
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The Very Finest 
of its kind 


At the right you see a camera portrait of a 
mechanical masterpiece—the Cadillac 16- 
cylinder V-type engine. Among automo- 
tive power plants, it stands uniquely alone 
—not only the first of its kind to be pro- 
duced, but entirely unchallenged from the 
standpoint of its general excellence. . . . 
There is nothing surprising in this fact— 
for Cadillac is unquestionably the very 
first authority on the V-type engine. It has now been nineteen 
years since Cadillac began to concentrate exclusively on V-type 
design. During all these years, the Cadillac engineering staff 
has had no engine problem aside from the improvement of this 
one type of design. Ifence, their efforts and their talents have 
gone toward perfection, rather than in the direction of general 
experimentation. Consequently, they have carried the V-type 
engine to a point of excellence unapproached in the field of 
automotive design. . . . And this is equally true of manufactur- 
ing. Cadillae’s entire equipment for engine building is based on 
V-type design. Its engine craftsmen are schooled in this design 


alone. And its materials are selected for their exclusive fitness to 


this particular type of engine. ... When you drive a 16-cylinder 


TIME . 


WORMS OF THE MODERN MASTERS 


ANTON BRUEHL 


Cadillac, you will see how really important this vast experience 
is. For there is no power plant in any motor car so smooth, 
so quiet, so flexible—or so generally satisfactory —as Cadillae’s 
16-cylinder engine. ‘Truly, it is a masterpiece—the very first 
of its kind. . . . Naturally, the same experience and the same 
skill that go into the creation of the V-16 are back of the great 
engines that Cadillac builds for its other cars—the V-8, the V-12 
and the La Salle. Whichever of these cars you select, you will 
find its engine as outstanding, by comparison, as is the V-16 in that 
market which so peculiarly belongs to it. In their silken smooth- 
ness, their almost complete quietness of operation, and their 


instant and unhesitating response to the throttle, they contribute 


immeasurably to the unending satisfaction of Cadillac ownership. 
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Great names are associated with retail merchandis- 
ing in this country. In every city there are living 
monuments to their vision, their aith in quality. 
SEARCHERS OF And their successors, holding fast to their prin- 
Cai A  cindes; have cencdhed the watlll for beanie xm- 
MARKETS... chandise with which to satisfy the human as well 
as the aesthetic needs of their customers. Keeping 
in touch with these markets, laying constant claim 
to the interest and loyalty of patrons, requires 


frequent communication. And for those direct, 


+] 


personal contacts — letters — Crane s Fine Papers 
endorse by their quality all that may be said for 


the excellence of the goods and the house that 


offers them. 


CRANE’S BOND IS A 100% NEW, WHITE RAG PAPER 


Crane’s Fine Papers ¢ MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








February 20, 19: 
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Committee of the Trustees designated to recy, 
mend candidates for the Presidency had mac 
report to the Board of Trustees. Several nomi 
tions had been made, supported by varioys , 
ple, and speeches favoring this man or that y 
in progress when one of the oldest members 
the Board took the floor. “Mr. Chairman, 
said, “I am a Southerner, a Confederate Vet, 
and a Democrat. I have voted for the last t 
for any man solely because he is a Souther 
a Confederate Veteran, or a Democrat. My y 
on this question goes to the man whom I beli 
to be best qualified for the presidency of 
University. That man is Professor Chase,” 7) 
short speech settled the question and the elec 
was practically unanimous. 
THE “Oxp Sovprers’ Home” 

GerorcE MckKir 

A. McLaren Wuite 

E. W. McCHEsnNey 

T. P. Nog Jr. 

Joun E. Carrot Jr 

Ropert M. WaALLAcE 

J. Grover BEarp 

W. S. JENKINS 

Joun D. Watson 

C. B. Rosson 

CH. Pecc 

Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Wisconsin’s Bickel 
Sirs 

Reading p. 21 of your issue of Nov. 28, th 
“Frederic March would have been vastly sur- 
prised a dozen years ago had anyone predict 
that he would ever receive . . . the Academy’ 
approval; he was football manager and a mem) 
of a track team and went to work in a ban 
May I who knew him as a classmate state that 
few of the thousand members of the Universit 
of Wisconsin class of 1920 sensed any surprise 
over this greatly deserved award of our seni 
class president? He was elected to Pi Epsilo 
Delta, dramatic honors (read Who’s Who 
Wisconsin—vol. 1, published by White Spades 
p. 89 “Frederic Bickel’ and p. 194 “Scholastic’ 
He was the only one ever to refuse membersh 
in Haresfoot (dramatic society where men tal 
girl parts and a more popular organization mal 
ing annual tours and having gay social cor 
tacts), preferring Edwin Booth (the society pm- 
ducing only drama, resembling the Theatr 
Guild). 

Born of a brilliant father, a prominent minis 
ter in Racine, Wis., Freddie was greatly e- 
dowed with artistic and intellectual ability 
considerable versatility. His election to Bet 
Gamma Sigma evidenced the highest honor 
the commerce school and equipped him to be 
expert banker. His sweetheart of those days 
sorority sister of mine, also talented and honor , 
for dramatic work, felt that stage life was i 
compatible with home happiness, so again Fred 
pursued his greatest desire—acting—giving 
Miss , 

Frederic March has now reached this high 
tainment through recognition in Dr. Jekyll a 
Mr. Hyde not by luck but through great sa 
fice, hard work (see Movie Screen, August 19 
and sincere devotion to an inborn interest. 

TANET LinpsaAy POLLOCK 


y 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Back of Every 


Comfortable, Unworried Family 
Stands Someone’s Careful 


Thought for the Future 


Only by taking ‘thought today can you assure 
the comfortable} unworried security of your 


family through the years. 


There are two major estate problems—the re- 
duction of shrinkage from taxes and other 


costs, and provision for conservative future 
LJ 


management. 


By reducing estate transfer costs, Central 
Hanover planning may increase the amount from 
which your family will receive income. 
Central Hanover trust management will 


help conserve your property through the 





experience and care which have marked the 
handling of many of America’s important es- 
tates and trusts since i864 under a policy of 
“No Securities For Sale.” 

A new series of Central Hanover booklets gives 
the cost of transferring property by three different 
methods under the new tax laws. The use of one 


method, rather than another, may mean a saving 


of $59,000 on the typical estate of $500,000. 
A copy of a booklet covering an estate 


of a size approximating your own will be 


gladly sent on request. Use the coupon. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW 
NO 


eek S EN PATE VES. EN  £O DP OM, 


SSBCuURITIAS 


YORK 


FOR SALE 


RES. BERLIN AND BUI 








| Estate of $250,000 , 
L vv, 70 Broadway, N. Y. 


Estate of $500,000 Gentlemen: 


Kindly send to me a copy of your new booklet entitled ‘Compare the Costs of 








Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company 


L_} Estate of $750,000 Transferring Your Estate By These Three Methods 
costs of transferring an estate of the size I have checked, 
_| Estate of $1,000,000 tax laws. 
} LJ Estate of $2,000,000 Name adannnitial 
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CHASE & SANBORN 


keeps its dates 
with SIX-CYLINDER 


CHEVROLETS 
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of leading firms. jor 
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F, AS the saying goes, ‘‘A commercial car j; 


—then there; 


known by the company it keeps’ 
no question about the reputation enjoyed by Chey. 


rolet. The long, impressive list of Chevrolet fle 
owners reads like the ‘“‘Blue Book’”’ of America 
commerce and business. All the best-known firm; 
in the packing industry are there. And the leadin, 
food companies. The famous gas and oil corporations, 
The large tobacco concerns. In fact, this whok 
page could be packed full of names of Chevrole 
fleet users—names that you know and whose bug. 
ness reputation you respect. And it all goes to 
confirm this one hard and fast rule of modem 
business: When a product comes on the market, an( 
proves its ability to save a firm money, the 


American business is going to demand it, in a big 


way! And that’s exactly what is taking place today. 
Cost-records have proved that Chevrolet cars ani 
trucks—with their rugged chassis, big well-buil 
bodies, and SIX-cylinder, OVERHEAD valve engines 


—are cutting mileage costs down to rock bottom. 
With the result: Chevrolet is today the leading 


choice of leading firms for lowest transportation costs, 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


‘LOOK FOR THE 
: DATE? 


[FLEISCHMANNS YEAST 
CHASE & SANBORN TEA ECOPFEE 


“ 


Illustrated above is the Chevrolet Special Panel, $545. Chevrolet trucks are priced as low as $440. Chevrolet passenger cars are 
priced as low as $485. All prices f.0. b. Flint, Michigan. Special equipment extra. Low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C, terms. 


CHEVROLET PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 


Valedictory 

For a President-reject his last speech is 
generally his most difficult. On domestic 
questions his voice has ceased | to carry 
popular authority. On foreign issues the 
nations of the world are inclined to accord 
him only the scantiest attention. Such 
was the problem President Hoover faced 
last week when he journeyed to Manhat- 
tan to deliver his valedictory before the 
National Republican Club. He solved it 
with an address on the broad subject of 


gold, 

As a good-by to cheering G. O. Parti- 
sans, the President first declared: 

“An organization that can show more 
than 15,000,000 adherents after 70 years 
—an irreducible minimum in the reaction 
from the worst depression the world has 
ever seen—is indeed testimony to the viril- 
ity of the principles which Lincoln enun- 
ciated. Those principles assure that [the 
Republican Party] will be recalled to 
power... . The people determined the 
election. We have no complaint. As Amer- 
icans we will continue whole-heartedly to 
do our part in promoting the well-being of 
the country. ‘a 

Swiftly putting aside domestic politics 
and launching into his main theme, the 
President took a long look at the world 
at large. His voice taut and dry with ear- 
nestness, he declared: 

“We are in the presence of an incipient 
outbreak of economic war with the weap- 


ons of depreciated currencies, artificial . 


barriers to trade by quotas, reciprocal 
trade agreements, discriminations, nation- 
alistic campaigns to consume homemade 
goods and a score of tactics . . . each of 
which adds to world confusion and dan- 
gers. . . . We find some 44 countries defi- 
nitely off the gold standard. ... The 
United States has held stanchly to the gold 
standard... . We have thereby main- 
tained one Gibraltar of stability in the 
world and contributed to check the move- 
ment to chaos. . . . We will be forced to 
defensive action to protect ourselves un- 
less this mad race is stopped. . . . 

“If the world is to secure economic 
peace . . . the first point of attack is to 
secure greater stability in currencies. 

In all the welter of discussion there are 
some who are maintaining that the world 
has outgrown the use of gold as a basis of 
currency and exchange. But we have 
to remember that it is a commodity the 
value of which is enshrined in human in- 
stincts for over 10,000 years. The time 
may come when the world can safely aban- 
don its use altogether but it has not yet 
reached that point. . . . The fears and ap- 


prehensions directed to the stability of 


first one nation and then another have 
caused . . . large flows of gold to meet 
exchange demands. . Thus a mass of 
gold dashing hither and yon from one na- 
tion to another, seeking maximum safety, 
has acted like a cannon loose on the deck 
of the world in a storm. 

“The solution can only be found now 
and found quickly through the re-estab- 
lishment of gold standards among impor- 
tant nations. Nor is it necessary that 
those nations who have been forced off 
the gold standard shall be again restored 
to former gold values. It will suffice if it 
only is fixed. . . . If some part of the debt 
payments to us could be set aside for tem- 
porary use for this purpose, we should not 
hesitate to do so. A reasonable period 
of comparative stability in the world’s cur- 
rencies would repay the cost of such effort 
a hundred times over... . 

“The American people will soon be at 
the fork of three roads. The first is the 
highway of co-operation among nations. 
. . . The second road is to rely upon our 
high degree of national self-containment 

. and thus to secure a larger measure 
of economic isolation. . The third road 
is that we inflate our currency, abandon 
the gold standard and attempt to enter a 
world economic war, with the certainty 
that it leads to complete destruction. 
Unless the world takes heed it will find it 
has lost its standards of living and culture, 
not for a few years of depression but for 
generations.” 

@ With the 30 days of public mourning 
for Calvin Coolidge over, President Hoo- 
ver last week resumed White House fes- 
tivities. At a state dinner to the Vice 
President, he and Dolly Curtis Gann led 
the line to the table. Among the 75 guests 
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were John Davison Rockefeller Jr. and 
Edsel Bryant Ford. Two days later the 
President entertained 85 diplomats and 
guests who ate from gold service. 

@ Arranged last week was President Hoo- 
ver’s departure from Washington March 
4. Immediately after Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt takes the oath, Citizen Hoover 
will be whisked to Manhattan by special 
train. There at 6 p. m. he will board the 
Panama Pacific Liner Pennsylvania, held 
seven hours for his convenience, and sail 
to Panama wheré he will stop for a week 
to try for giant sailfish before continuing 
to California on a Dollar Liner. With him 
will travel his son Allan, Citizens Arthur 
Mastick Hyde and Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
possibly Citizen Ogden Livingston Mills. 


SS 


Fisherman & Wife 


All that the country heard last week 
from its President-elect, fishing in the Ba- 
hamas, was brief, light-hearted radiograms 
flashed from Vincent Astor’s Nourmahal 
to Miami. Sample: ‘We are anchored off 
Andros Island and have good fishing 
[ New York’s Justice Frederic] Kernochan 
fought a r£5-round draw with a shark 
Both escaped. All well. Having wonder- 
ful trip.” A Secret Service man was re- 
covering from sunburn. Mr. Roosevelt 
had lost a “fish as big as a whale.” Com- 
modore Astor was the “perfect host.” 

With her husband momentarily out of 
the picture, the long-legged, smiling dy- 
namo that is Mrs. Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt was given his place in the nation’s 
headiines. Two thousand eminent men 
and women gave her a banquet at Man- 
hattan’s Waldorf-Astoria. Intended as a 
tribute to an able woman who had 
achieved a career in her own right, it had 
the effect of retorting to criticism of her 
behavior as First Lady-elect: too much 
spotlight, too little dignity. 

@ For Pond’s Extract Co. Mrs. Roosevelt 
broadcast her next-to-next-to-last com- 
mercial program. In a soft voice that can 
make trivial things sound important she 
discussed Washington society and all the 
“charming and interesting’ people to be 
met there. 

@ With her mother going off the air Feb. 
24, Anna Roosevelt Dall last week put 
herself on the commercial radio market. 
Her agent advertised: “Mrs. Dall has a 
charming voice and a most engaging per- 
sonality. She is willing to appear on any 
commercial program sponsoring a product 
consistent with her public position.” 

@ In 30 minutes at Arnold Constable & 
Co.’s Fifth Avenue department store, 
Mrs. Roosevelt bought the dress she will 
wear at her husband’s inaugural—a grey- 
blue velvet, ankle-length, with long puffed 
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sleeves and a stand-up collar. She will also 
wear dark blue kid shoes, low-heeled for a 
long day on the feet. 
@ Mrs. Roosevelt prepared her first three 
White House menus—soo for luncheon 
March 4, 1,000 for tea, 75 (all Roosevelt 
relatives) for buffet supper. 

Meanwhile in Washington, President- 
elect Roosevelt’s political friends in the 











International 
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Her friends’ gesture was also a retort. 


House disclosed sensational plans for mak- 
ing him a fiscal dictator over the Govern- 
ment. Speaker Garner stood sponsor for 
legislation which would authorize the new 
President not only to abolish and consoli- 
date all executive departments but also 
to control the public purse by reducing or 
suspending appropriations fixed by law 
and by cutting Federal salaries at will— 
all to help balance the Budget. Declared 
the Speaker: “I’m ready to go the limit 
and the limit is the Constitution.” 

But many in the House were less will- 
ing to put President Roosevelt above the 
law-making power of Congress. Gibed Re- 
publican Leader Snell: “We'd better abol- 
ish Congress and go home.” So loud grew 
the cries of dissent that Speaker Garner, 
a good retreater, decided to put his dic- 
tatorship plan over until the next session. 


THE CABINET 
Republican Hive 


During the War and shortly thereafter 
the most fashionable hotel in Washington 
was the Shoreham at the corner of 15th 
and H Streejts.* In 1929 it was dismantled 
and subsequently became an office build- 
ing. Last week it became known that the 
Shoreham Building would be the Republi- 
can hive for the next four Democratic 
years at the Capitol. 

Owner of the Shoreham Building is 
dapper, aggressive Secretary of War Pat- 


*Not to be confused with the new Shoreham, 
an apartment hotel off upper Connecticut Ave- 
nue. 


rick Jay Hurley. Shrewd at business as 
well as politics, Secretary Hurley, onetime 
mule boy in an Indian Territory mine, has 
been successfully leasing Shoreham office 
space to his G. O. P. cronies. Last week he 
caught the best of all possible Republican 
tenants when President Hoover, in the 
name of Lawrence Richey, his detective- 
secretary, took a four-room suite to serve 





LANDLORD HURLEY 


His tenants are his friends. 


as a political watch-tower overlooking the 
Democratic scene. Sooner or later wise 
Washingtonians expected to see this letter- 
ing on the door: HERBERT HOOVER, 
CONSULTING ENGINEER. 

On the same floor Vice President 
Charles Curtis has taken a three-room 
suite. Mr. Curtis is debating which of five 
secret offers of employment he will accept 
after March 4. Other eminent G. O. Poli- 
ticians with Shoreham offices: Everett 
Sanders, chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee; Ray Benjamin, Hoover 
adviser from California; Edward Tracy 
(“Ted’’) Clark, Coolidge secretary; Col. 
William Joseph (“Wild Bill”) Donovan, 
onetime Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral; Mabel Walker Willebrandt, onetime 
Assistant Attorney General. Owner Hur- 
ley will have a 16-room suite in his build- 
ing where he will practice law with an as 
yet unnamed Washington partner. 

Plans of other Cabinet members upon 
their retirement: 

Secretary of State Stimson, in love with 
Washington, will keep his beautiful estate 
“Woodley,” resume his New York law 
practice. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mills will 
loaf for several months, joining Citizen 
Hoover in California, but probably refus- 
ing to fish. Under his father’s will which 
gave him a $12,000,000 fortune, Mr. Mills 
must spend two weeks each year in that 
State. Last year he served his time there 
electioneering unsuccessfully to hold his 
job in the Hoover Cabinet. 

Attorney General Mitchell, one Demo- 


crat who will get no job from the pe 
President, will return to St. Paul, rejgi 
his law firm. . 

Postmaster General Brown, back in hi 
Toledo law firm, will keep the politig 
kettle hot. 

Secretary of the Navy Adams: “Ty 
going back to Boston and mind my ow 
business.” His business: bank and corp 
ration boards.* 

Secretary of the Interior Wilbur yj\ 
resume the presidency of Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Secretary of Agriculture Hyde, if noth. 
ing better turns up, always has his Buick 
agency at Trenton, Mo. to fall back on. 

Secretary of Commerce Chapin wil 
again become board chairman of Hudsoy 
Motors. 

Secretary of Labor Doak, with his es 
tate ““Notre Nid” (our nest) in Virginia 
will stay on in Washington as lobbyist for 
the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, 


THE CONGRESS 


Work Done 

The House: 
@ Defeated (212-to-174) a Republican 
motion to consider a bill automaticall 
upping tariffs against countries with de- 
preciated currencies. 
@ Passed a bill giving $5,000 tothe mother 
of John E. Eopolucci, first U. S. sailor 
lost in the War; sent it to the Senate. 
@ Passed a bill providing for purchas 
by the U. S. of phonograph records for the 
blind; sent it to the Senate. 
@ Debated the District of 
appropriation bill. 

The Senate: 
@ Adopted (53-to-17) a resolution by 
Nebraska’s Norris dismissing David Shel: 
don Barry as Sergeant-at-Arms for h 
offending article in New Outlook. Lib 
action against the magazine was droppe 
@. Passed the $941,000,000 Treasury-Pé 
Office appropriation bill; sent it to cot 
ference. Adopted (49-to-33) was 
amendment by New Mexico’s Bratto 
requiring government departments t 
spend 5% less than their appropriation, 
which would produce an estimated saving 
of $146,000,000. Cabinet officers loudl) 
protested the “disruptive” effect of sud 
an economy. 
@ Passed the $43,800,000 Interior De 
partment appropriation bill; sent it t 
conference. 
@ Defeated (41-to-31) a Republican m 
tion to go into executive session to col 
sider and confirm President Hoover 
nominations. 
@ Passed the $100,275,000 Agricultu 
Department appropriation bill; sent it | 
conference, 
@ Passed the $370,000,000 War Depar 
ment appropriations bill with an amen 


ment to provide $20,000,000 to throw opt 
military training camps to unemploye 


Columbia 


*Last week Secretary Adams’ Battle & Sco 
ing Forces, with lights out, radios muffled # 
guns manned, played hide-&-seek on the bro 
Pacific as they executed Fleet Problem No. ! 
(Time, Feb. 13). 
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homeless youths; sent it to the House for 
action on amendments. 

@ Passed a bill giving Widow Grace 
Goodhue Coolidge free use of the mails; 
sent it to the House. 

@ Passed a House bill awarding the 
Medal cf Honor to Richmond Pearson 
Hobson, U. S. N. retired, who sank the 
U.S. S. Merrimac to block the harbor of 
Santiago, Cuba, June 3, 1898; sent it to 
the President. 

@ Passed a House bill prohibiting radio 
stations from broadcasting lottery infor- 
mation; sent it to conference. 

@ Received from Utah’s Smoot, as the 
result of a dare by Maryland’s Tydings, 
a bill limiting compensation to veterans 
disabled in line of military duty. 

@ Heard Michigan’s wealthy Couzens 
exclaim: “This talk of ‘no money’ is silly. 
Look at the millions and millions that are 
used looking after bugs, insects and pigs. 
We spend money for reforestation that 
will be of no benefit for 40 or 50 years. 
We appropriate for migratory birds—my 
God, migratory birds!—and yet we say 
there is not enough money for human 
relief.” 


“Listen & Learn” 

Many a citizen who voted for Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt had no idea what the 
New Deal was which the Democratic 
nominee promised. Many doubted if even 
Mr. Roosevelt knew the details of that 
New Deal. Perhaps his most “satis- 
factory” and revealing speech was on rail- 
roads at Salt Lake City where the candi- 
date indicated a firm intention of solving 
that major public problem (see p. 41). But 
even in that address he promised all things 
to all men—lower rates for shippers, good 
wages for employes, safe returns for in- 
vestors (including the Mormon Church, 
a heavy holder of railroad bonds). 

Last week the Senate, to help the next 
President flesh out his New Deal, began 
supplying him with the most nourishing 
ideas yet grown in the thorny garden of 
national economic thought. 

On the theory that solving the Depres- 
sion is not a one-man job, even for a 
Democratic President, Senator Pat Har- 
rison, Mississippi Democrat, was inspired 
to bring every possible plan, program, pro- 
posal or panacea into sharp focus at the 
Capitol where Mr. Roosevelt could pick 
and choose the ones he liked best. To that 
end, Senator Harrison last month had the 
Senate pass his resolution authorizing the 
Finance Committee, of which he becomes 
chairman after March 4, “to make an in- 
vestigation and study of the present eco- 
nomic problems of the U. S. with the 
particular object of obtaining the views of 
such economists, financiers and _ other 
persons as may be able to offer construc- 
live suggestions with respect to the solu- 
tion of such problems.” 

Out went 250 invitations to 250 Great 
Names throughout the land to journey to 
Washington and tell the Senate Finance 
Committee what was wrong with the U. S. 
First Great Name to open last week's hear- 
ing was Bernard Mannes Baruch. His ad- 
vice: “Balance the Budget. Tax every- 


‘ 


body for everything. Take hungry men 
off the world’s pavements.” He proposed 
the following farm relief plan: Let the 
Government allot production quotas on 
corn, cotton, wheat and tobacco and then 
lease the farm land thus left idle at an 
average of $3 per acre per year, thereby 
compensating the producer for accepting 
his quota; let the Government collect a 





BERNARD MANNES BARUCH 


“Tax everybody for everything.” 


processing tax not upon individual prod- 
ucts but upon all agricultural commodi- 
ties to raise the $200,000,000 necessary to 
rent fallow fields. 

Others who had promised to appear 
during the first fortnight of the investiga- 
tion included: Publisher Paul Block, In- 
ternational Harvester’s Alexander Legge, 
John Francis Hylan, onetime Mayor of 
New York, Packard’s Alvan Macauley, 
United Mine Workers’ John Llewellyn 
Lewis, Morgan Partner Thomas William 
Lamont, Prudential’s Edward Dickinson 
Duffield, Delaware & Hudson’s Leonor 
Fresnel Loree, Statistician Leonard Porter 
Ayres, Pundit Walter Lippmann, Chase 
Bank’s Winthrop Williams Aldrich, Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union’s John Andrew 
Simpson, Anaconda’s Cornelius Francis 
Kelley, Alfred Emanuel Smith, Pennsyl- 
vania R. R.’s William Wallace Atterbury. 

“Listen & Learn” is a favorite motto of 
President-elect Roosevelt who was ex- 
pected to do just that with the testimony 
Senator Harrison had adroitly arranged to 
have adduced before the Senate Finance 
Committee. Another “Listen & Learn” 
session for the new President also came 
to light last week with the announcement 
that he had invited all State Governors in 
Washington for the inaugural to meet him 
at the White House March 6. At that 
conference President Roosevelt will get the 
benefit of their collective ideas on the 
following topics: 1) Federal and State tax 
conflicts; 2) Federal aid for the jobless; 
3) mortgage foreclosures; 4) better land 
use; 5) reorganization of local govern- 
ments to cut taxes. 


11 

Election 
“The Vice President of the United 
States and members of the Senate,” cried 


Doorkeeper Joseph J. Sinnott of the House 
of Representatives shortly after noon one 
day last week. The House rose. Through 
the door, down the centre aisle strode 
Charles Curtis, erect and grim, accom- 
panied by the Senate’s Secretary Edwin 
Pope Thayer. Behind them marched two 
small page boys bearing two large boxes 
of highly-polished mahogany. Behind 
boys & boxes came 90 members of the 
Senate, advancing to the three front rows 
of Chamber seats. 

Vice President Curtis stepped smartly 
up on the high rostrum. Speaker Garner 
handed over his gavel, sat down at the 
Vice President’s left. The Congress of the 
United States, thus in joint session assem- 
bled, shuffled and murmured. The Vice 
President of the United States rapped, 
called for order. “Mr. Speaker and gentle- 
men of the Congress...” he began 
huskily. To the desk below the rostrum 
advanced at his command Senators King 
of Utah and Glenn of Illinois in morning 
coats, Representatives Gifford of Massa- 
chusetts and Jeffers of Alabama in business 
suits. 

Mr. Curtis fumbled a moment with 
some keys, opened the mahogany boxes. 
Drawing out an envelope, he ripped it 
open, handed the contents to Representa- 
tive Jeffers. Mr. Jeffers cleared his throat, 
read solemnly: “Mr. President, the cer- 
tificate of the electoral vote of the State 
of Alabama seems to be regular in form 
and authentic, and it appears therefrom 
that Franklin Delano Roosevelt, of the 
State of New York, received 11 votes for 
President, and John Nance Garner, of the 
State of Texas, received 11 votes for Vice 
President.”” The sound of the Curtis gavel 
was lost in a storm of Democratic applause 
and laughter. 


The counting continued. Arizona, Ar- 


kansas, California, Colorado all “ap- 
peared” to have cast their votes for 
Roosevelt & Garner. Then came Con- 


necticut: “ . and Charles Curtis of the 
State of Kansas, received 8 votes for Vice 
President.” The Congress leaped to its 
feet, clapping and howling th biggest ova- 
tion of the day. Chairman Curtis grinned, 
went on with the counting. 

When Wyoming’s three votes had been 
announced, the Vice President of the 
United States declared that 266 votes were 
necessary for a majority, that the Demo- 
cratic candidates had received 472. 

Thus last week by means of a solemn 
Constitutional anachronism were Franklin 
Delano (“Frank”) Roosevelt and John 
Nance (“Jack”) Garner finally and of- 
ficially elected President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the U. S. 


INDUSTRY 


Government Out of Business 

A bold promise to take the Government 
out of private business after the War 
helped the Republican party win the 1920 
election. Twelve years passed but few 
U. S. businessmen could see where that 
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campaign pledge had been fulfilled by the 
G. O. P. In good times, they loudly com- 
plained, it was difficult enough to buck 
the U. S. as a rival producer. In bad 
times it was ruinously impossible. Last 
May the Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives voted to investigate the whole 
problem of Government competition with 
private enterprise. Appointed was a 
special committee, chairmanned by Rep- 
resentative Joseph B. Shannon, Kansas 
City lawyer and onetime pin boy in a 
beer garden bowling alley. 

In eight months the Shannon Com- 
mittee, sitting in nine different cities, 
heard 625 witnesses fervently describe the 
iniquities of Government competition. Its 
record of evidence filled 43 fat volumes. 

Manufacturers of binoculars, rope, 
paint, varnish, furniture, mattresses, ham- 
mocks, Diesel engines and fire extin- 
guishers told how the Navy was making 
these same articles for the fleet at in- 
creased costs to the taxpayer. That the 
Government Printing Office should man- 
ufacture ink, paste and mucilage incensed 
all U. S. ink, paste and mucilage manu- 
facturers. Bitter were the complaints of 
local retailers against the Army’s system 
of post exchanges where merchandise was 
underpriced and untaxed.  Railroaders 
flayed the War Department’s barge line 
on the Mississippi as open larceny of their 
freight traffic. Musicians flayed the Army, 
Navy and Marine bands for performing 
without charge at non-official functions. 

Makers of tabulating machines refused 
to see why the Census Bureau should man- 
ufacture and repair its apparatus. Printers 
violently objected to the Post Office’s 
merchandising stamped and printed return 
envelopes at the rate of 10,000,000 per 
day. Railway Express Agency wanted to 
put the parcel post system out of business 
because it operated for less than cost.* 
Architects contended that the Treasury 
was hogging the design of new public 
buildings. Brokers in farm products were 
bitterly resentful against the Farm Board’s 
activities. 

To get the Government out of business, 
Chairman Shannon’s Committee last week 
recommended to Congress, among other 
things, that: 

1) The Federal Barge line be sold to a 
private operator. 

2) The Army, Navy and Marine bands 
restrict their performance to official 
functions. 

3) Local architects be used to design 
new public buildings, local engineers to 
supervise their construction. 

4) The Army and Navy discontinue 
their post exchanges, except in locations 
remote from retail trade. 

5) The Agmy and Navy stop making 
uniforms, paints, varnish, saddles, etc. in 
their shops. 

6) The Government Printing 
stop making paste and mucilage. 

7) Parcel post rates be upped to make 


Office 


*Last week the Post Office Department ordered 
its rural carriers to remove from all mail boxes 
all hand-delivered catalogs from mail order 
houses (Montgomery Ward, Sears Roebuck) and 
hold them until senders paid postage 


the service self-sustaining and postmasters 
cease soliciting such business. 

8) Disabled veterans be housed in 
private or municipal hospitals. 

9g) The Coast Guard leave ship salvage 
to private ship salvagers. 


10) Government-operated restaurants 
be abolished.* 
Whether the Shannon Committee’s 


recommendations are to become law de- 
pends in large measure upon the attitude 
of the next President. Many an observer 
last week was of the opinion that Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt would take the Govern- 
ment out of small business like mucilage- 
making and put it into big business like 
power-production. 


RACES 
Exhibit 

Last month one Will Sanders, 16 and 
black, murdered an old white woman out- 
side York, S. C. Next month Will Sanders 
will be electrocuted at Columbia. 

Last week the prosecutor of Will San- 
ders announced that he will have the 
corpse trucked back to York immediately 
after the execution, exhibited all day on 
the court house steps. His reason: most 
Negroes doubt that the electric chair 
kills, believe that its occupants are se- 
cretly whisked away to prison for life. 

The prosecutor’s announcement filled 
York blackamoors with morbid interest. 


CRIME 
Crime-of-the-W eek 

One of the two swords sharpened by the 
nation to avenge the murder of Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh Jr. last March, was 
last week raised menacingly over the 
heads of two young morons of Roanoke, 
Va. Banker John P. Morgan, passing 
through the city on a quiet motor-trip 
vacation (see p. 20), was shocked to read 
in the newspapers, not that the original 
murderers had been caught but that two 
youths, Norman Harvey, 26, farmer’s son, 
and Joe Bryant, 19, city employe’s son, 
had been apprehended near a Roanoke 
bank after Bryant had cashed—or thought 
he had cashed—a check for $17,000 de- 
manded from Col. Lindbergh to avert 
harm from his second, six-month-old son, 
Jon Morrow Lindbergh. 

Col. Herbert Norman Schwarzkopf of 
the New Jersey State Police disclosed that 
the Bryant-Harvey case—simple, stupid, 
but none the less horrid—was one of three 
extortion attempts made since small Jon’s 
birth last August. One letter was a warn- 
ing or threat to “watch out.” Another 
asked $50,000 in $20 bills in a suitcase. 
The iiliterate letters leading up to Bryant 
& Harvey’s arrests began coming in De- 
cember. Excerpt: 

“colonel lindbergh: 

“sir i am sorry that i cant write english good 
but i hope that you have read my other leter. i 
told you that i wanted money to go away from 
the usa my home is across the ocean and i must 
have (50,000) fifty thousand or i will get your 
*Unmentioned in the report were the House 
and Senate restaurants in the Capitol, each oper- 
ated at a large annual deficit, paid by the Gov- 
ernment 


baby. dont that we can get it for we can an 
will if, it takes years. i am sorry that you paj 
your money to the rong man when i now thy 
he did not get your baby and if you not pub 
lished it your baby would have ben with yo 
today but you broadcast and it was in all th 
papers. he died of new monia. we have y 
warm place to stay now i do not want this litt) 
baby we want he money and it will cheaper 
pay us the $50,000 your child is worth that you 
we will leave this country and you can hay 
your child allways and no more worry about, ; 
am in a little town to day call roanoke, va. . 

Then came instructions to put the 
money in a stump beside a road in Row. 
noke’s outskirts. 

Chief Robert C. Johnson and Officer 
Howard Ferguson of the Roanoke police 
stood secret watch near the stump, cease- 
lessly for six days & nights. They saw 
nothing. When they withdrew and Chief 
Johnson communicated with the extor- 
tionists, via the sturnp, as “John J. Jones,” 
agent for Col. Lindbergh, answers came. 
By bargaining the tribute was cut from 
$50,000 to $25,000, to $17,000. A check 
for the latter amount was’ finally left in 
the stump and next day Joe Bryant pre- 
sented it for payment at the Roanoke 
bank designated. His story when arrested 
was that he had “just happened to find it” 
at 5 p. m. the day before. 

Police suspected no “higher-ups.” Fed- 
eral officers at once took charge and cus- 
tody under the statute passed last July, 
carrying penalties for mailing kidnap 
threats and ransom demands of $5,000 
fine or 20 years in prison or both. The 
other new sword to avenge Baby Lind- 
bergh is the 1932 Federal law against ac- 
tual interstate kidnapping, providing “such 
term of years [in prison] as the court, in 
its discretion shall determine.” 


Meanwhile last week Charles Boettcher 
II, 31, wealthy aviation acquaintance oi 
Col. Lindbergh’s, was kidnapped one mi¢- 
night as he stepped from his automobile 
at his Denver home. His wife promptly 
offered to pay the $60,000 ransom for his 
release. 


STATES & CITIES 


Indiana Dictator 


Birth and breeding made Paul Vories 
McNutt an autocrat, the Democratic vot- 
ers of Indiana made him Governor and 
last fortnight, the State Legislature made 
him a 50% dictator. To this tall, hand- 
some young man with his shock of white 
hair and his bristling black eyebrows went 
a grant of executive power over Indiana 
unmatched in its history. Well might the 
other 47 governors of the U. S. envy the 
supremacy of Paul McNutt. 

Last week Governor McNutt, scholar 
lawyer, War veteran, onetime (1928-29) 
national commander of the American Le- 
gion, explained what had happened: “Peo- 
ple today demand ACTION. We have pre- 
pared our government to permit action 

. State government has been getting 
out of hand. To bring it back under con- 
trol demands centralization of power and 
a broad grant of authority. That power 
has now been granted in Indiana. . . . In 
stead of being the servant of the people 
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I have become the slave of the people.” 

The Democratic Governor was empow- 
ered by the Democratic Legislature to re- 
organize the State government, now scat- 
tered among 16% boards and commissions, 
into eight departments—Executive, State, 
Audit. Treasury, Law, Education, Public 
Works, Commerce & Industry. A member 
of each department, he is to control its 
activities over the possible opposition of 
constitutional officers, by a majority vote 
of his own appointees. He was authorized 
to hire & fire at will all State employes, 
and those who are not rehired as part of 
the reorganization before June 30 are au- 
tomatically out of jobs. He is free to jug- 
gle salaries up & down to suit his own 
judgment, thereby effecting an estimated 
saving of $2,000,000. Only the Legislature, 
with its power to tax and spend, and the 
courts, with their power to review and 
void, stood last week between Governor 
McNutt and dictatorship. 

Fresh from Harvard Law School in 1916 
Paul McNutt became an assistant profes- 
sor and later the youngest dean on record 
at the Law School of Indiana University. 
During the War he rose from captain to 
major in the field artillery, served as in- 
structor in U. S. camps, met and made a 
Texas girl his wife. Last year Republican 
mudslingers prepared to fling the following 
heckle at Democrat McNutt: 

A lawyer who never tried a case; 

A soldier who never fired a gun. 

But when the Indiana G. O. P. also 
nominated a legionary-lawyer for gover- 
nor, the heckle was left on the shelf. 


Michigan Moratorium 

“Whereas, in view of the acute financial 
emergency now existing in the City cf 
Detroit and throughout the State of 
Michigan, I deem it necessary in the public 
interest and for the preservation of the 
public peace, health and safety. . . 

“IT hereby proclaim . Feb. 14, 1933 
to Feb. 21... to be public holidays during 
which time all banks, trust companies and 
financial institutions within the State of 
Michigan shall not be opened. .. .” 

Thus as had happened in Nevada last 
autumn, in Louisiana last fortnight, a 
banking moratorium was proclaimed this 
week in Michigan. It shut tight for eight 
days 530 banks with some $1,500,000,000 
in deposits, was the biggest moratorium 
since the Depression. 

Direct cause was the precarious position 
of Detroit’s $51.000.000 Union Guardian 
Trust Co., potent unit of the $400,000,000 
Guardian Group. brought on by heavy in- 
vestments in real estate mortgages. On 
Monday night lights gleamed from the di- 
rectors’ room on the seventh floor of the 
Guardian Building. Governor William A. 
Comstock presided over the conference 
hurriedly assembled. The Guardian clearly 
could not face another day. From Wash- 
ington came Secretary of Commerce Roy 
Dikeman Chapin, a Detroit man, and 
Under Secretary of the Treasury Arthur 
Atwood Ballantine. Most of Detroit’s in- 
dustrial and banking tycoons jammed the 
smoke-blue room. At 2 a. m. Governor 
Comstock announced simply that he would 


declare a holiday. Over the violent protest 
of the bankers, he told the “unvarnished 
story” of Union Guardian's plight: 

“Like other financial houses it [Union 
Guardian] has suffered depreciation of its 
assets and was seeking to get out of the 
banking business. . . . To do so it would 
have to pay off depositors in cash and it 
did not have the funds available. ... The 
company had already borrowed $15.000,- 
ooo from the R. F. C. and had asked for 
more. Representatives of the R. F. C. 
were in Detroit going over the assets and 
were prepared to loan an additional $23.- 
000,000. This loan would have still 
left the Guardian about $2,000,000 short 
of paying all depositors. 

“The largest depositors’. . . were Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Chrysler Corp. and 








GOVERNOR McNutt 


“People today demand Action.” 


(See col. 1) 


Ford Motor Co. Both G. M. C. and 
Chrysler had agreed to subordinate their 
deposits to the R. F. C. . . . and smaller 
depositors. The Ford company refused to 
make such an agreement and the result 
was the necessity of a moratorium. 

Unless it had been declared, the larger 
depositors who were informed in advance 
would have withdrawn their money and 
left the smaller ones ‘holding the bag’. 
... 1 understand that the deposit of the 
Ford company . . . was about $7,500,000. 


The Detroit Stock Exchange closed 
during the day. Outside trading of bank 
stocks was banned. On the New York 
exchanges both stocks and bonds slumped 
sharply. Meantime throughout Michigan 
plans were rushed to permit withdrawals 
for household accounts and payrolls. Gen- 
eral modification of the “holiday” was 
envisaged. 

More immediate modification of another 
sort took place next day when Governor 
Comstock retracted his charges against the 
Ford company. The full story remained 
to be told 





Smith & R. F.C. 


Like many another Democrat, Alfred 
Emanuel Smith has a low opinion of the 
R. F. C. as a Depression-buster. Before 
a Catholic Conference on Industrial Prob- 
lems in Manhattan last week he flayed its 
tight-fisted method of doling out small 
sums at high interest rates. 

Cried Citizen Smith: “In the World 
War we took our Constitution, wrapped it 
up and laid it on the shelf until it was 
over... . If we're going to get anywhere 
in this business of getting out of the De- 
pression—of using public funds to stimu- 
late business, we've got to appoint a 
Director General of Public Works to wipe 
out these laws and put the buildings up.” 

Next day Al Smith carried his com- 
plaints against R. F. C. policy to Wash- 
ington and straight into the R. F. C. 
board room itself. There he appeared as 


spokesman for the New York State 
Emergency Public Works Commission 


which was trying to borrow $93.000.000 
from the R. F. C. for job-making con- 
struction. 

Democrat Smith, wearing a black derby 
and a green bow tie, had hardly stepped 
off his New York train before newshawks 
fluttered excitedly about him, plied him 
with questions. 

Could he favor the Press with his views 
on business conditions? 

“T can and briefly—there is no evidence 
of improvement.” 

Could he foresee improvement? 

“Nope. I’m no prophet.” 

When Spokesman Smith marched in be- 
fore the seven R. F. C. directors, out in the 
corridor gathered dozens of chattering 
clerks, stenographers, typists and under- 
lings, to glimpse the ‘Happy Warrior.” In 
the door they found a peek-hole through 
which they watched him pound the board 
table, wave his cigar, shake his greving 
head. Cried Al Smith angrily: “The R.F.C. 
can act like a suspicious banker with two 
glass eyes or it can take up its social re- 
sponsibilities and put men to work.” 

During a lull in the hearings Spokesman 
Smith suddenly opened the glass door to 
get a drink outside and the crowd of fe- 
male clerks at the threshold fell headlong 
into his arms and the board room. 
“Hello-hello-hello!” he repeated as _ he 
shook girl after girl by the hand. Girls 
flocked in from all over the building. 
Annoyed at the delay, pompous R. F. C. 
Chairman Pomerene finally banged for 
order. 

Two pretty clerks were on the tag-end 
of the line. Waving Chairman Pomerene 
aside, Al Smith declared: “Just a minute, 
gentlemen, just a minute. Here are two 
lovely girls still in the doorway. One of 
these might be the one who signs the 
checks. Come on in, ladies. I want to 
shake your lovely hands. How do you do! 
How do you do?” 

As Spokesman Smith returned to the 
job of extracting cash for New York tun- 
nels, bridges and causeways, the R. F. C. 
corridor crackled with excited feminine 
comment: “Simply grand! What a man! 
A honey! A peach! And wasn’t that little 
green bow tie cute!” 
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THE LEAGUE 
Article XI? 


France and Britain, who between them 
call most of the League’s tunes, abruptly 
reversed last week their lenient attitude of 
the past 16 months toward Japan. 

France, alarmed by the sudden pole 
vault to power of Adolf Hitler, began to 
stickle for Japanese observance of the 
“sanctity of treaties,” preparatory to stick- 
ling later for German respect of the treaty- 
created Polish Corridor, etc. Britain was 
said to have taken her new line because: 
1) President-elect Roosevelt was reported 
by Ambassador Sir Ronald Lindsay to be 
resolved to continue the so-called “Stim- 
son Doctrine” of non-recognition of Man- 
chukuo; and 2) Sir Miles Lampson, Brit- 
ish Minister to China, was said to have 
cabled warnings that if the League fails 
to deal with Japan, China may declare in 
desperation a boycott so sweeping as to 
choke off not only Japanese but also other 
foreign exports to China. 

Whatever his motives, French League 
Delegate René Massigli startled the 
League Committee of Nineteen by propos- 
ing that the League Assembly (expected 
to meet this week or next) should declare 
not only for non-recognition of Man- 
chukuo by any League state, but should 
back this up by a declaration of non-co- 
operation by League states with Man- 
chukuo. In a strong speech British Dele- 
gate Captain Anthony Eden urged the 
Committee to urge the Assembly to de- 
clare “essential” the non-recognition of 
Manchukuo. 

Meanwhile, during the past month, the 
Committee of Nineteen’s sub-Committee 
of Nine had been playing a diddling game 
of questions & answers with Japanese 
Delegate Yosuke Matsuoka, each side try- 
ing to outdo the other in feats of diplo- 
matic finesse. This parlor pastime 
abruptly ceased as the sub-Committee 
buckled down to drafting the suggestions 
of M. Massigli and Captain Eden into 
form for action by the Assembly. 

In Tokyo the abrupt Geneva volte-face 
put fear into Foreign Minister Count 
Yasuya Uchida, who was most earnestly 
counseled by the Last of the Genro 
(“Elder Statesmen”) Prince Saionji not 
to break with the League “until every pos- 
sibility of compromise has been ex- 
hausted.”” The Count flashed fresh instruc- 
tions to Japan’s Geneva Delegation. Soon 
with a face all crinkling smiles Delegate 
Matsuoka announced that Japan accepts 
the League’s Lytton Report as a basis for 
conciliation, merely stipulating that the 
League shall “take into consideration ac- 
tual conditions in Manchuria since the 
conclusion of the Lytton Report.” 

Fair enough? Geneva’s statesmen did 
not think so. Since the Lytton Report was 
drafted, they pointed out, Japan has recog- 
nized Manchukuo, has seized Shanhaikwan 
south of the Great Wall, has occupied parts 
of Jehol and launched a campaign to oc- 
cupy the rest. If all those “circumstances” 
were to be considered by the League an- 
other Lytton Report would have to be 
made, and by the time it was finished 


there would be fresh “circumstances.” 
Angrily the Committee of Nineteen pro- 
ceeded to pop a big, blunt question back 
at the Japanese Government: would they 
or would they not agree to restoration of 
Chinese sovereignty in Manchukuo as pro- 
vided in Chapter IX of the Lytton Re- 
port? 

In Tokyo this question touched off a 
passionate Cabinet pow-wow, with War 
Minister Araki shrilling for instant Jap- 
anese withdrawal from the League and 
calmed down with difficulty by Count 
Uchida. Signs multiplied that Japan’s 
Fighting Services considered the League 
Committee to be playing into their hands, 
providing just the occasion for arousing 
Japan to break with the whole Occident, 
which the more Orient-minded of her 
sabre-rattlers desire. Numerous Japanese 
patriotic societies staged open air demon- 
strations last week, huzzaed as orators 
proclaimed: “It is the will of the whole 
nation that Japan secede from _ the 
League!” 

Ultimately Delegate Matsuoka drafted 
a 17-page “no” to the League Committee’s 
question whether Japan would consent to 
restoration of Chinese sovereignty in Man- 
chukuo and cabled it to Tokyo for the 
Cabinet’s approval. This “no,” actually a 
rehash of Japan’s entire diplomatic po- 
sition with respect to China, Manchukuo 
and the League, will face the Assembly 
with two alternatives: 1) further quib- 
bling and procrastination in familiar 
League vein; or 2) formal invocation of 
an article of the League Covenant such as 
Article XI under which the 57 League 
states, while avoiding armed action, would 
mutually agree to ban arms shipments to 
Japan, refuse loans and withdraw from 
Tokyo their diplomatic representatives. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Real Estate 


Crown officials granted permission for 
a large office building to be erected on the 
Carleton House terrace block overlooking 
the Mall. Reporters quickly discovered 
that such a building will impair the view 
from Buckingham Palace. The Daily Ex- 
press immediately recalled an interview 
with Viscount Esher (son-in-law of New 
York’s August Heckscher) in which he 
said: 

“King George’s dream is to sell Buck- 
ingham Palace and with the money to re- 
construct Kensington Palace as a town 
residence.” 

Kensington Palace was the girlhood 
home of both Queen Mary and Queen Vic- 
toria. Their Majesties believe it far more 
comfortable than ornate Buckingham and 
less expensive to operate. It is now em- 
ployed as a repository for King George’s 
aunts: Princesses Louise and Beatrice.* 
@ The Iveagh estate, comprising 78 acres, 


*Last week his doctors forbade the King to 
return to flu-racked London, kept him at Sand- 
ringham where a cold snap froze an ornamental 
pond. While Queen Mary sat placidly on a little 
bench, His Majesty put on skates, and to the 
plaudits of his Household and guests scorned his 
67 years by cutting slow figure 8’s, practicing his 
inner and outer edge 


and over 1,150 houses around Earl’s Cour 
subway station in west London, was soli 
to a syndicate last week for $3,430,000 
Rupert Edward Cecil Lee Guinnes 


(“Guinness is Good for You!”), Earl of | 
Iveagh and Dublin brewer, bought the ¢. 


tate from the executors of the fifth Baron 
Kensington in 1902 for $2,745,000. 


“Lump Sum’? 


Pursued by panting newsfolk of normal 
size who could barely keep up with his 
towering strides, the fifth son of the 26th 
Earl of Crawford loped around to a side 
door of the British Foreign Office las 
week. 

While cameramen chorused, ‘Just one 
more, Sir Ronald!” he posed for an in- 
stant, cheerfully waggling his umbrella 
“Vou all know why I am here,” he said, 
then popped inside for a 45-minute con- 
ference with his diplomatic chief, Foreign 
Secretary Sir John Simon. When the two 
emerged together tall Sir John, who was 
hatless, seemed dwarfed by taller Sir Ron- 
ald Lindsay, Ambassador to the U. S. of 
His Majesty King George. Chatting with 
animation, Sir John and Sir Ronald 
crossed to No. 10 Downing St. In the 
white and gold Cabinet Room they were 
greeted by Prime Minister James Ramsay 
MacDonald, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Neville Chamberlain and the rest of 
Britain’s “Big Five” Debt Committee, all 
eager to hear from Sir Ronald what he 











Keystone 


His Mayesty’s AMBASSADOR 


A dime, a default, or MacDonald in the 
White House? 

had been told by President-elect Roose- 

velt, President Hoover and Congressional 

leaders. 

Soon the Associated Press rumored ex 
clusively that the “Big Five” were think 
ing of offering to settle with the U. S. on 
the basis of a lump sum payment 0 
between $1,250,000,000 and $2,000,000, 
ooo. Next day British editors called s0 
big a lump “over-optimistic.” In Wash 
ington Democrat Rainey bristled: “I think 
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I can say that Congress will not approve 
such a reduction.” 

The suggested reduction, Hearstpapers 
declared, would amount to settling with 
Britain for roughly ‘‘a dime on the dollar” 
of her 1933 agreement to pay the U. S. 
some $11,000,000,000 over 62 years. Since 
Germany's Reparations debt to the Allies 
was scaled down, provisionally, at Lau- 
sapne at 1¢ on the $1 Britons were shocked 
by U.S. scorn of a dime. 

“But soon after Sir Ronald advised the 
Big Five, leading newsorgans started to 
tell Britons for the first time in months 
that the U. S. Government has a “real 
case” for collection because much of the 
U.S. has really been prostrated by Depres- 
sion.* 

“There may be developments of a dis- 
turbing kind in thé near future in the 
U. S..” said the London Times, “though 
desperate efforts to avert them are being 
made.” 

Various Plans. In the Lindsay blood 
is a flair for stamp collecting (his father’s 
U. S. stamps alone brought $200,000 when 
sold toa U. S. citizen), a penchant for the 
U. S. (Sir Ronald is the relict of one 
moneyed U. S. woman, the husband of an- 
other) and a winning way which has kept 
Lindsays in Parliament for nearly 500 
years. 

To win Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s ap- 
proval, Sir Ronald tucked into his brief- 
case an assortment of new British plans, 
one reputedly a “lump sum”’ offer, sailed 
on the S. S. Majestic “with full instruc- 
tions.” 

Despite Sir Ronald’s statement ‘“every- 
thing has been arranged between President- 
elect Roosevelt and myself,” negotiations 
will continue until Prime Minister James 
Ramsay MacDonald is thoroughly con- 
vinced that a settlement has virtually 
been reached or is virtually impossible. 
In the latter case Scot MacDonald 
will not go to the U. S. at all and 
Britain will quietly default. In the for- 
mer happy case, Britain’s snowy-haired 
Prime Minister will go: with appropriate 
fanfare to sleep once more in the White 
House, will “agree” with President Roose- 
velt on debts as he “agreed” with Pres- 
ident Hoover on naval disarmament, thus 
paving the way for the success of the 
London Naval Conference (Time, Oct. 14, 
21, 1929). 

Under the Lausanne Pacts (unratified) 
Germany is due to pay the Allies $700.- 
000,000. This, plus $400,000,000 owed by 
France on her purchase of U. S. War 
stocks, totals $1,100,000,000. Last week 
London financiers threw in another $400,- 
000,000 for good measure, took the grand 
total $1,500,000,000 as their “lump sum.” 
The U. S. they opined (and in some cases 
wagered) will not collect more than that 
from all the Allied Powers. Any Anglo- 
U. S. settlement, they thought, will have 
to be made provisional until France comes 
to debt terms with the U. S. 

_*For a year after the crash of October 1920, 
British newsorgans exulted in the ‘collapse’ of 
the U. S. In recent months Britons, absorbed in 
contemplation of themselves as impoverished and 


deserving debtors, have paid less attention to the 
plight of the U, S. 








OWide World 


THE HITLER CABINET 


(Standing: Dr. Gereke 
von Blomberg——Deiense; Dr. Hugenberg- 
Seated: Captain Géring— Without Portfolio; 


Employment; Count von Krosigk—Finance; Dr. Frick—lInierior; General 
Economics, Food & Agriculture. 
Chancellor Hitler; Vice Chancellor von Papen.) 


Two hundred thousand Socialists commented: “PHOOIE!” 


GERMANY 


“Rotten Democracy” 

Some of the work of Germany’s new 
Cabinet members last week: 

Chancellor Hitler, facing Germany’s 
general election March 5, opened his cam- 
paign with a speech in which he seemed 
to forget the oath he swore as Chancellor 
to protect and defend the Republic. 

“The Parliamentary-Democratic system 
must be fought!” he roared in a speech 
which he compelled every German radio 
station to broadcast. ‘We want a break 
with what a rotten brand of Democracy 
has produced, and realize that all that is 
great can be created only by the strength 
of individual personality and that all that 
is to be preserved must be entrusted again 
to ability and individual personality!” 

With almost regal pomp Chancellor Hit- 
ler next opened Berlin’s automobile show. 
Disregarding the fact that the German 
State railroads are one of the Govern- 
ment’s most important sources of revenue, 
Handsome Adolf promised Government 
assistance to the motor industry, pos- 
tulated: ‘“‘The railway is too impersonal in 
that it restricts individual freedom. Today 
the automobile and the airplane [in- 
variably used by Herr Hitler in preference 
to trains] constitute the most perfect 
instruments of transportation.” 

Swooping to Leipzig next day Chancel- 
lor Hitler, who can play the piano and 
prefers to play Wagner, sat through a mus- 
ical commemoration of the soth anniver- 
sary of Wagner’s death. A bachelor and 
only 43, Handsome Adolf has often been 
rumored engaged to Frau Winifred Wag- 
ner, 35. an English-born widow whose 
maiden name was Williams, and who is the 
relict of Genius Wagner’s son Siegfried. 
Greeting Frau Wagner formally though 
courteously, Chancellor Hitler left her 


with the stereotyped phrase, “Auf wieder- 
sehen, Gnddige Frau.’’* 

Hermann Goring, former War ace, new 
Commissioner for Air (see above), is one 
of the most violent of the Hitler lieuten- 
ants, was promised the Foreign Ministry 
months ago when Handsome _ Adolf 
dreamed of an all-Nazi Cabinet. If he 
could not be Foreign Minister last week 
Herr Goring determined to act like one. 
When the Swedish Gothenburg Handels- 
och Sjofartstidning declared: “It is in- 
comprehensible that the statesmen and 
Press of the world should be compelled to 
occupy themselves with this figure. Hitler 
is an insult.” Fiery Hermann Goring 
promptly telegraphed the editor: “As a 
true friend of the Swedish people I see in 
such dirty expressions a serious danger 
to the friendly relations between our two 
peoples.” 

The Goring telegram not only brought 
a sharp retort from the Swedish editor, 
but caused the first open squabble in the 
polyglot Fascist-Nationalist Cabinet. To 
Chancellor Hitler, Foreign Minister Baron 
von Neurath. loudly insisted that Hermann 


*In Venice one afternoon 50 years ago a 
stumpy old man of 70 sat at a table littered 
with manuscripts, trying to work. A chill win- 
ter rain beat against his window, poured down 
into the murky Grand Canal. Several 
away his wife, a gaunt, yellow-haired woman 25 
years younger than himself, was eating lunch 
when suddenly a bell jangled once, twice through 
the house. The old man had one of his heart 
attacks. Groaning he let a servant help him to 
i sofa, start to undress him. His watch dropped 
from his waistcoat pocket “My watch! he 
complained in his petulant, high-pitched voice 
rhe servant bent to pick it up. The heavy old 
timepiece still ticked but the man on the sofa 
was dead 

This week orchestras and opera companies 
throughout the Western world commemorated the 
soth anniversary of Richard Wagner's death. 
But of the countless tributes paid to Wagner 
the most serviceable and lasting is a biography 
by Critic Ernest Newman, first volume of which 
was published this week by Alfred A. Knopf 
($5). 
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Goring must be prevented from sticking 
his pugnacious nose into foreign affairs. 
Alfred Hugenberg proved more tract- 
able toward the Wiggin commission now 
in Berlin. German delegates presented an 
ingenious scheme whereby U. S. banks 
with stillstand credit in Germany will be 
allowed to draw 3,000 marks monthly 
($714) from this credit, in the form of 


/ 
travelers’ checks which in turn they can 
sell to U. S. tourists at cut rates, thus en- 
couraging tourist traffic, helping German 
industry. 

Berlin’s Lustgarten glowed red with 
thousands of torches last week when 
200,000 Socialists defied Hitlerite orders 
and assembled for the greatest political 
mass meeting Berlin has ever seen. For 
once not Adolf Hitler, but Vice Chancellor 
von Papen and Minister Hugenberg, were 
the chief objects of attack. At each men- 
tion of their names the crowd joined in 
one great cry that echoed blocks away. 


“PHOOIE! PHOOIE!” 





Neunkirchen 

Sound travels through air 1088 feet per 
second. At about ten minutes past six one 
evening last week the people of Basel, 
Switzerland heard a dull and distant rum- 
ble. It might have been thunder, but the 
sky was clear. A minute and a half later 
the same sound reached Cologne, Ger- 
many, 250 miles to the north. Between 
6:00 and 6:15 that dreadful roar echoed 
the entire length of the upper Rhine, and 
had been heard in five countries: Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, Luxemburg, 
Switzerland. It marked the death of 62 
people, injury to over 1,000, total destruc- 
tion of a gas tank, iron works, benzol 
plant, all belonging to the Neunkirchen 
Iron Works, and most of the industrial sec- 
tion of Neunkirchen, a manufacturing city 
of 40,000 souls in the Saar Valley. 

First explosion occurred in one of the 
great tar reservoirs adjoining the benzol 
factory. Alarm whistles sounded instantly. 
While fountains of blazing tar shot into 
the air, a rescue squad hurried toward the 
plant. Not one lived to reach it. Some of 
the burning tar fell on a gas tank 270 feet 
high, 150 feet in diameter. Houses crum- 
pled like cards. Like a vast clay pigeon 
the top of the tank skimmed over the city 
and crashed on the railway tracks 2,500 
feet away. Parts of a freight train were 
picked up even miles away. There was 
not a whole pane of glass within five miles 
of Neunkirchen. An hour later when a 
filling station blew up it seemed no louder 
than a handclap. 

Ambulances brought doctors and rescue 
workers from a dozen towns. Priests gave 
absolution and surgeons operated in the 
middle of the streets. One woman was dug 
from a rock pile that had been a house. 
“There were eight of us, drinking coffee,” 
said she, and died. Others wandered about 
all night, calling. That night villagers miles 
away could still see the benzol plant flam- 
ing like a candle to the dead. 


A steam boiler in the Renault motor 
works near Paris exploded, caving in the 
roof of one of the buildings, injuring 150 
people, killing eight. 


ITALY 


Pumping & Pruning 

Still a stranger to many otherwise well 
posted citizens of the world is the new 
Benito Mussolini, the Duce who has taken 
to digesting balance sheets, mastering 








Ir Duce 
“The State alone can safeguard, supervise, 
vivify!”’ 
trade statistics, engineering huge combina- 
tions of Italian industry and grappling in- 
telligently with the octopus of hard times. 
Last week, without turning to foreign 
bankers, // Duce floated a new $50,000,- 
ooo loan entirely in Italy, kept the lira 
still at par, surveyed the foreign bond 
market on which Italian issues remained 
strong and perhaps congratulated himself. 

The new Duce has steadily emerged as 
Italy’s years have grown leaner. “Our 
economic life must be simplified!” he 
announced in 1931. Since then he has 
simplified with a vengeance. Not to men- 
tion Italy’s shipping lines which most peo- 
ple know have been merged into one vast 
monopoly with bonds guaranteed by the 
State, J! Duce has dynamically simplified 
the steel, iron, milling, textile, silk, rayon 
and other trades into a constellation of 
unified industries whose sun is the Dic- 
tator. With the Kingdom’s foreign trade 
shrunk by Depression to approximately 
half its volume of three years ago, the 
State is able to present current statistics 
showing Italy’s woolen and worsted mills 
running at from 65% to 91% of capacity, 
paper mills 88%, cotton mills 70%, rayon 
factories 65%, boot & shoe industry 60% 
and chemical production 50%. 

As to the budget, // Duce boldly ordered 
the then Finance Minister, Antonio Mos- 
coni, to state last June that “for the pres- 
ent and during the economic crisis the 
Government cannot balance the budget.”’ 
The Cabinet has released a provisional 
budget for this year carrying an estimated 
deficit of 3,087,500,000 lire.* 

*$158,080,000 or $3.75 per capita, compared 
to the current French deficit of $9.80 per capita 
and the U. S. per capita deficit of $12.22 





As 1933 opened some 950,000 Italia) 
were unemployed, but J] Duce’s progr 
of public works continues on a _natiop. 
wide scale, new jobs are being constant) 
created and the State’s direct dole expend. 
ture was kept down to just under $1,099. 
000 last year. 

“Simplified, strengthened, deflated ay 
purified,” J/ Duce said, “Italian busines 
holds itself ready to withstand yet furthe; 
trials.” The withstanding machinery cop. 
sists in part of decrees protecting th 
worker from either wage cuts or upping 
of retail prices, except in specific cases }y 
assent of the State. Italian farm price 
have thus far been supported by impor 
quota restrictions. Tuberculin tests ar 
invoked to exclude much foreign cattle 
The Fascist Press ceaselessly thunders 
“Buy Italian!” Speculation on_ Italia 
stock exchanges is now checked with such 
rigor that prices and trading have lon 
been stagnant. 

On his 1933 agenda sheet Dictator 
Mussolini has written large the enforcing 
of new laws (Tre, Jan. g) to protect an 
extend essential enterprises while “prun 
ing too exuberant branches of industry.” 

The metal trades have proved in- 
tractable. Creatures whom // Duce con- 
siders ‘“‘so-called business men” have e- 
ceeded metal quotas approved by th 
State in speculative efforts to cut eac: 
other’s throats. The silk trade, on th 
other hand, reached a pass of despair las 
year in which honest worm raisers begar 
to burn their mulberry trees. The State 
stopped that with a bounty of one lir 
per kilogram of cocoons, but the sik 
metal and several other trades must b 
thoroughly overhauled. Such jobs tak 
money. Hence last week the $50,000,00 
loan. 

It was issued by a corporation launche 
& christened only three weeks ago; th 
Istituto Ricostruzione Industriale. On the 
one hand I. R. I. will avowedly “pum 
oxygen” (i. e. credit) into worthy indu:- 
tries, much as does Washington’s R. F. 
On the other hand, Rome’s I. R. I wi 
further the State’s liquidation of non-tel- 
supporting industries, “‘pruning’’ them ou! 
of Italian industrial life. 

To raise the necessary $50,000,000 the 
bonds sold last week had attached to them 
certain peculiar features. Holders 0 
bonds with serial numbers which turn out 
to be lucky will receive, during the nes 
five years, prizes totaling $6,500,000 all 
each year there will be a grand prize 0! 
$50,000. Nominally 44% bonds, the! 
were offered and oversubscribed at 9! 
thus making them 5% bonds in effect. 

Recalling that he is fiercely opposed t 
human birth control, critics of // Du 
have asked how he justifies his “pruning 
of industries which are yet alive thout! 
judged by the State unworthy. Hotly con 
vinced that his policy is neither business 
birth control nor nationalization, the Dic 
tator explains that he is directing Italia! 
business “‘towards a system which respect 
the principle of private property and ind: 
vidual enterprise, but desires to see them 
brought within the purview of the State 
which alone can safeguard, supervise an 
vivify!” 
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FRANCE 


Law Thaw 

When an English or U. S. citizen is 
jailed, his lawyer gets a piece of paper 
from a judge and shows it to the police 
who are then bound to yield their prisoner 
for a hearing before a magistrate on the 
charges and evidence against the prisoner, 
or straightway release him. Long before 
the Magna Charta (1215) Anglo-Saxons 
wrested from king and barons the free- 
man’s right to that piece of paper. It was, 
and is, called a writ of habeas corpus 
(“you may have the body”). It is issued 
on the theory that a man is innocent until 
the state has proved him guilty of a crime. 

But in France, since Visigoths vanished 
into the sixth century donjons of Clovis, 
a French suspect was looked on as guilty 
until proved innocent. Hence, by neat 
Gallic logic, he must be locked up until 
the state gets around to trying him. Last 
week French criminal procedure was 
quietly revolutionized with a new law pro- 
viding that henceforth all arrested sus- 
pects must be provisionally released 
within five days unless 1) convicted, 2) 
proved vagrants, or 3) accused of a crime 
punishable by a term of more than two 
years. Appalled were police, prosecutors 
and feudal-minded deputies of the Right; 
jubilant was the League for the Rights of 
Man which had lobbied the bill through 
Parliament; more jubilant were 500 
Frenchmen released like roaches in a thaw 
from Santé Fresnes and Petite Roquette 
prisons in Paris and hundreds more from 
provincial prisons. 


POLAND 
“Paderewski for President” 

Poland, by far the biggest and most po- 
tent state hewn out of the War, grew agi- 
tated last week over her Presidential elec- 
tion next June. Urgent is the necessity of 
picking a President possessing world pres- 
tige—for who knows how much longer the 
Fascists, Militarists and Junkers now rid- 
ing high in Germany will let the Polish 
Corridor alone? To a British journalist 
Chancellor Hitler exclaimed: “The Polish 
Corridor must be returned to us!” 

Smart Poles realize that non-Poles, 
broadly speaking, have never heard the 
name of that worthy, honest, unassuming 
man, President Ignatz Moscicki of Po- 
land. On the other hand the world has 
heard too much about the eccentricities 
(slanderously said “to amount to mad- 
ness”) of the great Polish soldier-states- 
man whom only Poles are temperamentally 
equipped to obey and understand, Marshal 
Josef Pilsudski. A dictator with a small 
“d,” he refuses to be President, detests 
the Premiership, publicly calls the Polish 
Parliament a prostitute when he can think 
of no fouler epithet and rules Poland 
through a Cabinet clique called “the Pil- 
sudski Colonels.” 

In these circumstances, might not Po- 
land elect as President next June her 
world-great Ignace Jan Paderewski? Last 
week several Warsaw, Krakow and other 
Polish newsorgans started a “Paderewski 


for President!” boom, stressed that no 
other candidate has yet taken the field. 
“Paderewski is the only man,” declared 
Krakow’s Glos Narodu, ““who has the sym- 
pathy of the entire nation.” 
Two old men are Pianist Paderewski, 


72, and dictator Pilsudski, 65, but are they 








International 
PIANIST PADEREWSKI 
Are they old enough 

old enough to tolerate each other? That 
was Poland’s crucial question last week. It 
was the Army which favored M. Paderew- 
ski to quit Poland’s Premiership in 1919 
after a tenure of only ten months, and 
Marshal Pilsudski is the Army’s idol. 

Because a 72-year-old pianist must soon 
retire, because it is pleasant to retire as 





Dictator PILSUDSKI 


. to tolerate each other? 


the President of one’s country, and because 
both Paderewski and Pilsudski are tower- 
ing patriots, the pianist’s candidacy looms. 
When U. S. newshawks pounced on M. 


Paderewski at Providence, R. I. last week 
he pursed his pale lips. “There is much 
discussion of the Presidency in Poland just 
now,” said the Great Pole’s secretary, “but 
Mr. Paderewski is not in direct touch with 
it. He has not been formally offered a 
nomination and naturally cannot discuss 


the subject.” 


NETHERLANDS- 
INDIA 
Absent Queen, 
Runaway Battleship 


Plump and pink Queen Wilhelmina, 
whose nose grew red as she went sleigh- 
riding in Switzerland last week, pro- 
nounced a solemn Speech from the 
Throne before she left The Hague. Mind- 
ful of her Dutch East Indies, in which live 
60,000,000 of Her Majesty’s 69,000,000 
subjects, she gave them a new and more 
dignified name: Netherlands India. 

Names mean less than pay cuts. When 
Dutch and native sailors in Her Majesty’s 
Navy had their wages docked last month, 
respectively 14% and 17%, an_ ugly 
mutiny followed at the principal naval 
base of the huge Island of Java. Promptly 
400 mutineers were thrown into jail, 
where they still were last week. 

Meanwhile, 1,500 miles away on the 
northern tip of the even huger Island of 
Sumatra, Her Majesty’s biggest battleship, 
the 16-knot De Zeven Provincien, mount- 
ing two rt-in. and four 5.9-in. Krupp guns, 
cast anchor in Oleleh Harbor. Smacking 
their lips at the prospect of lavish Dutch 
planter hospitality, Commander Eiken- 
boom and his ranking officers went amiably 
ashore 

When they tried shortly after 2 a. m. 
to return to the De Zeven Provincien she 
had vanished. In an open boat one of her 
junior officers rowed ashore, told how the 
native crew had mutinied, put all junior 
officers except himself in irons and steamed 
full speed out into the Indian Ocean. 

Knowing well that the De Zeven Pro- 
vincien could blow him out of water, Com- 
mander Eikenboom started chasing her in 
a small steamer. Sounding a general radio 
alarm, he roused Vice Admiral Osten and 
Netherlands India’s entire fleet to pursue 
the De Zeven Provincien. Twenty-four 
hours later she was located, making a mis- 
guided dash for Java’s Navy Yard, appar- 
ently in an effort to rescue the 400 impris- 
oned mutineers. 

Speeding at 25 knots, two Dutch de- 
stroyers and the modern cruiser Java 
strained to overtake the De Zeven Provin- 
cien, though her 11-inch guns could easily 
pierce their light armor. “We do not in- 
tend violence,” plaintively radioed the na- 
tive mutineers in a message addressed to 
the World Press. “Our object is protest. 
No one on board has been harmed.” 

Later the mutineers proposed “con- 
ditional surrender.” Their terms were re- 
layed to land stations in Netherlands 
India, thence to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment 9,000 miles distant at The Hague. 
Evidently scared, the mutineers asked no 
more than amnesty, with the implied 
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threat that if this were not granted they 
might do mischief to the eight Dutch 
junior officers in their power. Bold as a 
lion at The Hague, fiery Dutch Defense 
Minister Deckers held out for uncon- 
ditional surrender. 

“Are you prepared,” shouted an Opposi- 
tion Deputy, “to sacrifice the lives of the 
junior officers on board the De Zeven 
Provincien?” 

“Any man who is not prepared to die 





Wide World 
DutcH QUEEN & FRIENDS 
A baron reported horrible cries. 


for his country,” witheringly retorted De- 
fense Minister Deckers, “is not fit to live!” 

Obeying Defense Minister Deckers’ 
orders, Vice Admiral Osten instructed the 
pursuing Java & destroyers which had been 
joined by two Dutch submarines to seize 
the De Zeven Provincien at any cost. Just 
at dawn seaplanes with bombs in their 
bellies were hoisted off the Java’s decks. 

“Heave to!” radioed the Java to the 
mutineers. “Show a white tarpaulin on 
the awning deck. Surrender and abandon 
ship!” 

“Don’t hinder us!” curtly radioed back 
the mutineers. For hours the bombing 
planes wheeled like vultures around the 
De Zeven Provincien, but the nerves of her 
brown-skinned mutineers did not crack. 
They ignored a bomb dropped ahead of 
their prow, another dropped alongside. 
Finally bombing began in earnest. At 
g:15 a.m. the De Zeven Provincien, which 
had fired neither shot nor shell, was caught 
amidships by a direct bomb hit. Her deck 
blazed up. Panic stricken at last, some 
mutineers took to the ship’s boats, others 
leaped overbdard with wild, defiant yells. 
At the moment they abandoned ship, 
Dutch Naval censorship clamped down 
tight 

“The fire was not serious,” declared a 
terse communiqué. “The former officers 
of the De Zeven Provincien have taken 
command and will head for Java with a 
naval escort.” 

Not a word about the fate of the muti- 


neers. At The Hague stiff-necked Premier 
Ruys de Beerenbrouck faced and overawed 
protests in the Lower House against his 
Government’s method of recovering the 
De Zeven Provincien. Voted down 51 to 
38 on a measure having to do with judicial 
& penal economies, the Premier. tartly 
stated that he refused to recognize this 
setback as a vote of “no confidence.” He 
would, he promised, inform Queen Wil- 
helmina by telegraph of what the Lower 
House had done. Abashed, the Lower 
House hastily adjourned over the week 
end. 

Perturbed by her Premier’s wire, Queen 
Wilhelmina Helena Pauline Maria stopped 
sleighriding in Switzerland and hurried 
back to the problems of state at The 
Hague. Thousands of her pink-cheeked, 
well-scrubbed subjects swarmed to the 
railway station to greet her. Refusing to 
let the royal automobile whisk her away 
until they had demonstrated their loyalty, 
the throng sang patriotic songs, roared 
time & again the old, old Dutch cheer, not 
“Long live the Queen!” but “Hold the 
Sea! Hold the Sea! Hold the Sea!” 

As the De Zeven Provincien approached 
Batavia, Java, it became impossible to 
keep secret that the bomb had killed 22 
of Her Majesty’s subjects, including three 
Dutch seamen, wounded 25, ripped a great 
hole in the ship’s deck armour, wrecked 
her signal station, blown her funnels to bits 
and mortally wounded the chief mutineer, 
one Bosschart, who died in agony two 
hours later. 

Slightly wounded was Baron de Vos 

Van Steenwijk, one of the officers aboard 
the De Zeven Provincien when she was 
seized. For Hearstpapers the Baron de- 
scribed his adventure, which turned out to 
have been fairly cozy: “While I and some 
other officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers were in our quarters aboard the De 
Zeven Provincien, we suddenly became 
aware the engines had started and the ship 
was leaving Oleleh Harbor. We were in- 
formed by telephone in our quarters that 
mutineers had taken over the ship. 
On Sunday, life was normal aboard ship, 
except that we officers were prisoners and 
the De Zeven Provincien was directed by 
her native crew. ... 


“Just as the bomb hit, four Dutch 
sailors jumped overboard. They were 
rescued by tugs. ... The cries of the 
wounded were horrible. . . . All the dead 


will be buried on the Island of Onrust.” 

In Amsterdam solemn Social Democrats 
filed protests against the Government’s 
“murder” of Dutch sailors. More frivo- 
lous, the Independent Socialists staged an 
aquatic pageant of ridicule, sent through 
Amsterdam’s canals a small boat placard- 
ed DE ZEVEN PROVINCIEN on which 
stood a wag disguised as the Premier, an- 
other holding a Bible & oil can and a third 
tricked out as a Royal Dutch Co. (petro- 
leum) official. Shocked by such sights, dig- 
nified Dutch policemen promptly arrested 
the fun-making crew as soon as they could 
persuade them to come ashore. Firmly at 
Helder, Dutch Naval Base in Northern 
Holland, officers mounted guard with 
drawn revolvers, ready to shoot at the first 
sign of mutiny. 


TURKEY 
Word for God 


A hard father to his people, Mustaf; 
Kemal told his Turks last December tha 
they must forget God in the Arabic lap. 
guage (Allah), learn Him in Turkish 
(Tanri). Admitting the delicacy of re. 
naming a 1300-year-old god, Kemal gaye 
the muezzins a time allowance to learn the 
Koran in Turkish. Last week in pious 





Wide World 
MustTAFA KemMat PAsHa 


The minarets spoke his language. 


Brusa, the “green* city,” a muezzin halloed 
“Tanri Uludur” from one of the minarets 
whence Brusans had heard “Allah Akbar” 
since the 14th Century. Raging at Kemal 
Pasha’s god, they mobbed the muezzin 
mobbed the police who came to save him 

Quick to defend his new word for God, 
quicker to show new Turkey the fate of 
the old-fashioned, Kemal the Ghazi, “the 
Victorious One,” pounced on Brusa, had 


60 of the faithful arrested, ousted the 
Mufti (ecclesiastical judge) of _ the 
Ouglubjami mosque and decreed _ that 


henceforth God was Tanri. 

Westerners, whose religious wars lie 
centuries behind them, could not. easily 
understand how Turks felt last week 
Kemal’s ventilation had swept away the 
Turk’s fez, his extra wives, his remain- 
ing wife’s veil, and now his church service. 
Last week, for the first time in history 
Turks of Istanbul, where the reform was 
inaugurated, understood what the priests 
were saying. But they found it hard to 
believe it was the same thing as the Arabic 
gibberish that had had 13 centuries o 
mumbo-jumbo behind it. - 

Centre of the mumbo-jumbo belt 1s 
green Brusa where orthodoxy flared. It 
lies across the Sea of Marmora from Istan- 
bul (Constantinople). It was the first 
Ottoman capital and might have been the 
capital of the Turkish Republic instead 
of white-cement, Babbittized Angora, had 
it not been too near the sea. 


*Prophet Mohammed’s favorite color. 
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JAPAN 


War Chest 

Fact. Judged by U. S. standards 
Japan’s middle classes are miserably poor, 
but even the poorest patriot can give his 
mite. Last week the Japanese mite was 
fixed, for patriotic purposes, at five sen 
(1¢é current exchange). Two million work- 
ers pledged that every month for the next 
three years each will pitch five sen into a 
“War Chest” of $720,000 which will be 
offered to the Sublime Emperor Hirohito, 
“Son of Heaven.” 

Belief. Does Japan already have a se- 
cret war chest—tons of gold bullion salted 
down before her yen went off the gold 
standard? (Time, Dec. 21, 1931). Ru- 
mors persist in Tokyo that this treasure 
exists, but such secrets are always well 
kept. To this day Germans do not know 
whether their Imperial Government really 
had a War Chest in 1914. Fabulous but 
kindling to Teuton imaginations, it was 
supposed to consist of four huge vaults 
set in living rock beneath a ruined castle, 
the combinations of the vaults being 
known only to Kaiser Wilhelm IJ and to 
two officers of the Imperial General Staff. 








Scrap 


Last week London agents of Japan’s 


| Imperial Government admitted that they 


had bought the 14,878-ton Megantic, the 
12,015-ton Arcadian and enough smaller 
British ships to make a fleet of 40,000 
tons. 

Soon this fleet will sail to Japan. “There 
it will be broken up,” firmly stated the 
London agents. Chinese of course had an- 
other explanation. Japan’s purchase looked 
to them like a fleet of transports bought 
to carry Japanese soldiers to the mainland 
of China. 


ARGENTINA 


Chilean Women 

Eight shabby sedans, each driven by a 
grim-faced man, each freighted with five 
pretty, nervous and very young women, 
dashed and slithered over the mountain 
road from Chile to Argentina, plowed with 
whining gears through deepening snow, 
finally bogged down in a great drift just 
beneath the towering statue of “The Christ 
of the Andes.” 

Not even the Statue of Liberty is more 
famed among Latins. Thirty-one years 
ago Argentina and Chile renounced war 
in a spirit profoundly Christian, melted 
down hundreds of cannon to cast “The 
Christ of the Andes.” Last week the huge 
figure, standing guard between two nations 
as their Prince of Peace, towered majestic 
and compassionate above the snow-bogged 
motorcade. With his left hand the Savior 
Supports a cross taller than himself. The 
right hand is raised in benediction. Dark- 
ness came on as the drivers of the eight 
sedans jumped out and began vainly to 
shovel. Slowly the snow-whipped statue 
vanished into the night. Shivering and 
whimpering, the 40 young women grew 
rapidly hysterical, were roughly told to 
remember, in case anyone should come 
along and ask questions, that they were all 
either “brides” or “seamstresses.” 


TIME 


Even on zero nights Chilean policemen 
must patrol the pass beneath “The Christ 
of the Andes.” Stabbing the dark with 
electric torches they discovered the stalled 
motorcade. The policemen did not ask to 
see passports, for passports are no longer 
needed: between Argentina and Chile. But 
to find in eight shabby sedans eight shifty- 
eyed men and 4o young brides & seam- 
stresses was a coincidence pointing to only 
one thing: the brothels of Buenos Aires. 

Making a blanket arrest on the charge 
of trafficking in women and children, the 
Chilean police helped to dig the motorcade 
out, hurried it to the frontier town of 
Los Andes. There the brides & seam- 
stresses confessed that they had been re- 
cruited in Santiago and Valparaiso to work 
in the casitas of Buenos Aires. They gave 
their ages as between 14 and 25. A few 
said they had been “lured” from home by 
promises of a motor ride-to see the sights 
of Buenos Aires. 

All the young women were Chileans— 
which was puzzling. In Buenos Aires the 
trade demands Franchuchas (French 
prostitutes), reluctantly accepts such sub- 
stitutes as Poles, scorns South American 
recruits. On the eight men letters were 
found which solved the puzzle. With 
elaborate Latin courtesy a Buenos Aires 
white slaver wrote to his “forwarding 
agent” in Valparaiso that he had been 
unable to get any French or European 
women sent over via Panama to be for- 
warded via Chile. Apologetically the 
slaver asked his agent to stoop to recruit- 
ing Chilean women. “The prying activities 
of the League of Nations,” he wrote 
plaintively, “have been giving us trouble.” 

Proud of their catch, the Chilean police 
boasted that it would lead to extermination 
of Argentina’s renowned white slave ring, 
Zwi Migdal. Argentines were skeptical. 
The whole thing, they observed, is a 
matter of profits so huge that Zwi Migdal 
can well afford to pay bribes big enough 
to keep the traffic going. Not long ago a 
Franchucha testified that during her first 
week 402 men were shown into her room, 
paid not quite $3 each—or nearly $1,200. 


@ 








Sacrifice 

In Santa Cruz province last week the 
sky darkened with the smoke of dozens of 
fires and the air was heavy with a dread- 
ful stench. Down the dusty roads moved 
interminable flocks of sheep bleating 
mournfully, to converge in great corrals. 
In the corrals stood gauchos, their flapping 
diaper-like chiripa about their legs, swing- 
ing pole axes. Each time a sheep fell other 
gauchos were ready to pile the carcasses 
on the crackling, reeking bonfires. Thus 
Santa Cruz sheep ranchers wilfully de- 
stroyed 60,000 fine sheep for which they 
could find no markets. 

From Buenos Aires the Ministry of 
Agriculture reported that, despite every 
known manner of fighting locusts, they 
and drought have destroyed over 25% of 
Argentina’s present corn crop, leaving only 
10,625,000 harvestable acres, the smallest 
crop in years. 

One bit of good news came from the Ar- 
gentine last week. Following heavy wheat 
shipments to Japan, 22,000 tons of Argen- 
tine wheat were sold to Chinese millers, 
will be shipped before the end of the 
month. 
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SCIENCE 


Populations 

Most densely populated large region of 
Earth is Cochin, a British Indian State, 
according to a last week’s dispatch. Cochin 
has 814 people to the square mile. (Rhode 
Island has 644.1 persons per square mile, 
Nevada 0.83, the U. S. 41.3.) 

Results of other recent 
studies: 
@ Earth’s total population is 1,820 million. 
Asia contains 954 million, Europe 478 
million, North America 162 million, South 
America 77 million, Africa 140 million, 
Australia & Polynesia 9 million. Cornell's 
astute Walter Francis Willcox estimates 
that the world’s population in 1650 was 
465 million, about one-fourth his present 
1,820 million estimate. 
@ Contrary to snap judgment ail the peo- 
ple—red, white, black & yellow—who lived 
& died from 1492 until 1880 in what is 
now the U. S. did not equal the 123 
millions who now inhabit the U. S. 








population 
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Restive Earth 

A few hours steaming from where Dutch 
seaplanes bombed De Zeven Provincien 
(see p. 17), lies a volcano, Krakatoa, 
which blew up 50 years ago, killed 36,000 
East Indian islanders. Last week Krakatoa 
snorted, belched volcano ash. Lava 
drooled over the crater’s lips. 


Stuttgart, Karlsruhe, Rastatt, all Ger- 
many’s Black Forest region shook last 
week with the most violent earthquake it 
has felt this quarter century. Also shaken 
were the Argentine provinces of Tucuman, 
Salta, Santiago del Estero. 


Seismographers guessed the place at 
the time. But not until last week when a 
traveler emerged from inarticulate inner 
Asia, did all mankind know that day after 
last Christmas an earthquake of “catas- 
trophic intensity” had wrecked the popu- 
lous Kaotai District of Kansu Province, 
middle China, where the Great Wall ends 
in a snarl of mountains. Deaths estimated 
from refugee reports: 70,000; deaths re- 
ported officially, 280. 


—— 


Greenland Sunrise 

Feb. 3 required some jubilation at Peary 
Lodge, Polar Year station midway up 
Greenland’s west coast. University of 
Michigan & Pan American Airways main- 
tain the post: 1) to co-operate with 
European agencies in studying world-wide 
weather conditions, 2) to determine 
whether the northern hemisphere is re- 
covering from the last Ice Age or is 
beginning another Ice cycle, 3) to judge 
the wisdom of a northerly airplane service 
between the U. S. & Europe. University 
of Michigan’s Ralph L. Belknap is in 
charge, with four able men_ helping. 
Feb. 3, according to a message relayed 
last week by wireless, the five proceeded 
out of their snug shack, faced due south, 
and for the first time in twe mouchs 
watched a squint of sun beam briefly over 
the mountains. 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


Plutarco Elias Calles, “Iron Man” and 
onetime President of Mexico, gave his 
Santa Barbara hacienda, 20 mi. from Mex- 
ico City, to the Mexican Agricultural De- 
partment for an experimental station. 
“Tron Man” Calles built his rural retreat 
five years ago when his first wife, by whom 
he had nine children, died. At Santa Bar- 
bara hacienda last November his beauteous 
young second wife, by whom he had two 
children, died. He has not been able to 
live there since. 

Phil Scott, whilom British heavyweight 
ring champion (Jack Sharkey defeated him 
in three rounds at Miami, 1930), pro- 
prietor of a beauty shop at Thornton 
Heath, was engaged as boxing instructor to 
Egypt’s police. 








se 
Said philosophical Editor William Al- 
len White of the Emporia (Kans.) 
Gazette: “As one grows into one’s middle 








Acme 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
He considered his funny old face. 


sixties death seems more reasonable than 
it does in childhood and youth. The 
thought ef death used to terrify me. Now 
it seems a natural thing, a part of life, just 
another experience, whatever it is. So 
many of my friends have faced it, why not 
I? In the meantime, why fret about it? 
I have been shaving this funny old face 
every Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday for years and years. I have 
come to look on it as a mask behind which 
lies the reality that it has to hide. It is 
getting a bit battered and shopworn. Per- 
haps it would’ not be such a bad idea to 
cast it off and let dust return to dust... .” 

Pope Pius XI pressed a key, lit an elec- 
tric cross on Mt. La Verna in Tuscany to 
celebrate the 1929 signing of the Lateran 
Treaty, announced that he would create 
six ew cardinals next month, among them 
the Most Rev. Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, 
apostolic delegate to the U. S. 





Said the Most Rev. William Temple, 
Archbishop of York: “For some reason 
which I think perfectly idiotic, there is a 
special sentiment against hanging women. 
I do wish the women of England would 
rise up and protest. I think it is a horrible 
insult to them. They ought to resent it 
with ferocity.” 





@ 

Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick officially 
denied a widespread Canadian rumor that 
the basement of his Riverside Church 
(Manhattan) had been equipped with a 
bar to be operated as soon as Prohibition 
was repealed. 








William Dorman, retired vice presi- 
dent of Johnson & Johnson (surgical sup- 
plies) bought the three Barrier Islands— 
Frippo, St. Phillips and Storey, totalling 
15,000 acres—between Charleston, S. C. 
and Savannah. 


Fire destroyed the 28-room mansion of 
Joseph Edmund Sterrett, partner in Price, 
Waterhouse & Co. (accountants), Dawes 
Plan expert, at Redding Ridge, Conn. 
Built in 1911 for the late William Lutt- 
gen, Morgan partner and commodore of 
the New York Yacht Club, the estate con- 
tains a chain of ponds through which the 
old commodore used to toot proudly but 
briefly in a miniature steam yacht. 


cama 

The municipal pawnshop of Paris sold 
for $62,500 two diamonds, “Regent” and 
“Princess Mathilde.” Held for 20 years, 
they were once the property of the late 
Abdul Hamid II, deposed Sultan of Tur- 
key, over whose estate 22 heirs are still 
wrangling. 





Philip Knight Wrigley, gum tycoon, 
announced that he would raise his em- 
ployees’ pay scale to offset their loss of 
income from shorter working hours. “It’s 
the only way to get things started again,” 
said he. a 

a ean 

John P. Morgan was discovered stop- 
ping overnight in Roanoke, Va., headed 
south on his annual incognito motor trip 
with his chauffeur-secretary-companion 
Charles Robertson. Asked about busi- 
ness, said he: “What can one man say that 
will put an end to this thing?” He said he 
was glad the morning’s fog was lifting be- 
cause “I like to read the signs along the 
road.” 

In Honolulu, while most U. S. Navy 
men were absent on maneuvers, the pros- 
ecution dropped charges against the four 
islanders accused of attacking Thalia 
Fortescue Massie in 1931. Reason: 
“Lack of medical, physical and material 
evidence of the alleged assault.” 

aca 

Professor Auguste Piccard, strato- 
sphere explorer, gave a lecture in Cleve- 
land. First the condenser of the stereopti- 
con machine broke, throwing a deep 
shadow across the screen. Then the opera- 
tor changed the slide instead of fixing the 
condenser. Then people began to laugh 
nervously. Then the Professor shouted 
“Shut up!” Then strains of an organ 
recital began to be heard from next door. 
“Stop, Stop, STOP!” cried the distracted 
aeronaut. The recital was postponed. 











The Palm Beach season swung into jj 
second week. Closed for the first time jy 
40 years was the Royal Poinciana, world; 
largest wooden hotel. The Breakers did, 
nice business at $26 a day. More shops 
were opened than at any time since 19% 
but Best, Macy, Jay-Thorpe, Bonwit Te. 
ler failed to resume branches. Bradley; 
gambling hall was running full blast. On 
gamester was reported losing $170,000 on 
night, re-couping it with $5,000 profit the 
next. Only two private palaces on Oceap 
Boulevard failed to reopen, those of the 
late James P. Donahue, husband of Jessi 
(5 & 1o¢) Woolworth, and Mrs. Horace 
Dodge Dillman. The Thomas N. Me. 
Carters arrived. The Emil J. Stehlis gaye 
a dinner for their daughter and son-in-lay, 
Mrs. James Roosevelt arrived. Mayor 
John Shepard Jr. formally opened the 
George A. Dobyne swimming pool. Mr, § 
Mrs. Herbert Pulitzer gave a golf tourna 
ment. Some one gave a party at which all 
the guests were costumed to represent 
theme songs. Mr. & Mrs. John North 
Willys arrived. The Henry Seligmans gaye 
a party at the Café Marguery of the Bath 
& Tennis Club. Edward T. Stotesbury and 
Maria Jeritza attended. Professor Ray- 








International 
Hon. Moya BERESFORD 
She, the Duke and the Earl liked it. 


mond T. Moley came to visit Mr. & Mrs 
Joseph P. Kennedy. Joseph E. Widener and 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney went 
to the races at Hialeah. The A. Atwater 
Kents entertained at dinner. The Chester 
Dales arrived. So did John Jacob Astor. So 
did the Edward F. Huttons. So did Presi- 
dent Joseph Vincent McKee of New York 
City’s Board of Aldermen. Joseph Herges- 
heimer was staying with James H. R. 
Cromwell. Arthur Somers Roche ate buf- 
fet dinner with Mrs. Dodge Sloane. 
Countess Edith di Zoppola visited the 
Harrison Williamses. The English nobility 
was represented by the Honorable Moya 
Beresford (great granddaughter of the 
late, notorious Jay Gould), the highly eli- 
gible Duke of Sutherland and Earl of War- 
wick. Last week all three said they were 
hugely enjoying the season. Members 0! 
the Artists & Writers Golf Association 
were guests at a ping-pong tournament it 
the ballroom of the Breakers. 
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1 Pe aX Marshall, Chairman, Continental Baking Company, 
witnessing the Goodyear Supertwist Test 





A LEADER IN THE FOOD INDUSTRY, THE CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY DELIVERS 
MORE OF ITS WONDER BREAD ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND. 


After all the shouting’s over 


There is one little machine and one little 


test that answer all the truck tire claims 


N the tire test which Mr. Marshall witnessed, Good- 
year Supertwist Cord and cord used in ordinary 
tires are stretched side by side in a little machine. 

As the crank is turned, stretching the cords more 
and more, you notice that when the tension is relaxed 
the ordinary cord sags wearily. But the Goodyear 
cord rises right back into place, as if alive. 

Turn the crank once too often and the ORDINARY 
CORD SNAPS. It is through. But watch the Goodyear 
cord. You crank and crank and crank, and still it 
keeps on stretching. When at last it too surrenders, 
it has stretched up to 61 per cent farther. 

What does this mean? It means that the cords in 
your truck tires are under terrific, constant, flexing 
strain, just as in the little machine. And when the 


= 
= 
= 
3 
= 


cords in a truck tire give out, the tire is through. 


Men like Mr. Marshall, responsible for great organ- 
izations which operate trucks, know that the tire 
body must outlast the tread to attain fullest safety— 
longest life—lowest cost per mile. And this extra- 
elastic, patented Supertwist Cord, found only in Good- 
year All-Weather Tread Truck and Automobile Tires, 
is one of the reasons why more tons are hauled, why 
more people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any 
other kind. 


Have a Goodyear man make the test in his office 
or in your office or at your home. Whether you have 
one car or truck, or ten, or a hundred, SEE THIS 
GREAT SUPERTWIST TEST. You will never forget 


it. It will answer your tire questions forever. 





MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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SCOTLAND 


Be sure you include Scotland in your 
The journey is great, 


European trip. 
the destination wonderful. Every week- 
day the world’s two most famous trains 
—the Flying Scotsman from King’s 
Cross and the Royal Scot from Euston 
—make their epic runs between London 
and Scotland. Luxury trains they are 
with a long tradition for comfort and 
good service—record-breakers both, 
doing the 400 miles in well under 
8 hours ! 


There’s so much to see. Edinburgh 
and Holyrood — scene of the Mary- 
Darnley-Rizzio Scott 
Country, the Isle of Skye with its 
memories of Bonnie Prince Charlie, 
the famous golf resorts on the East 
Coast, the grandeur of the Highlands. 
‘Give yourself plenty of time in Scotland. 


drama — the 


With a return ticket to Scotland you 
now have the choice of travelling back 
by the East Coast, West Coast or 
Midland Routes. 


Illustrated Pamphlets from T. R. Dester—Vice- 
President, Passenger Traffic, (Dept. A37) LMS 
Corporation, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York Cit) 
or H. J. Ketcham, General Agent, (Dept. A 37 
L & N E Railway, 11 West 42nd Street, 
New York City, or from your own ticket agent. 


LMS 


LONDON MIDLAND 
AN: DD Sate TT. 2-13 8 
and 
LONDON & NORTH 
EASTERN RAILWAYS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 





CINEMA 








The New Pictures 

Topaze (RKO). Professor Auguste 
Topaze (John Barrymore) at the begin- 
ning of this picture, is a shabby and 
bedazzled pedagog, soberly extolling to the 
urchins in his classroom the virtues of a 
copy book philosophy. At the end of the 
picture he is a gay boulevardier, dressed 
in a depraved cutaway and accompanied 
by a mistress (Myrna Loy) whom he has 
stolen from a baron. The transformation 
starts when Topaze loses his job for 


punishing the baron’s stupid son. It is 
completed when the baron (Reginald 
Mason) has made Topaze head of a 


fraudulent mineral water company and has 
procured for him the Academic Palm, 
which the professor has spent a lifetime 
trying to win by honest means. 

The wit of John Barrymore’s perform- 
ance makes Topaze one of the most in- 
gratiating comedies of the past year, as it 
is certainly the most cynical. Good shot: 
the Barrymore eyebrows working above a 
handkerchief which conceals his mouth 
when Topaze has just downed his first 
cocktail, including the olive, in oné gulp. 


What! No Beer? (Metro-Goldwyn- 








| Mayer). Most cinemaddicts in the U. S. 


find Jimmy Durante’s exaggerated nose 
and chronic excitement an_ irresistibly 
comic combination. His frozen-faced 
teammate, Buster Keaton, is an attraction 


| abroad where people cannot understand 


what either one is talking about. In this 
picture, misinterpreting radio reports 
of the election, Durante and Keaton 


| purchase a brewery in the delusion that 


their enterprise is legal. Fortunately they 
are so incompetent that they make near 


| beer in spite of themselves; when arrested, 


they are immediately set free. By acquir- 


| ing an experienced braumeister, they are 


soon in dangerous rivalry with racketeers. 
They cap their misdemeanors by getting a 
whole town so sodden that when federal 
agents raid the brewery again, no evidence 
is left. What! No Beer? is certainly an 
incentive to lawlessness but it can be con- 
sidered a triumph of comic invention only 
by the most ardent Keaton & Durante en- 


| thusiasts. 


—-- + — 

Hallelujah, I’m a Bum (United Artists 
—Joseph Schenck) was written by Ben 
Hecht, adapted by Samuel Behrman, 
scored by Richard Rodgers & Lorenz Hart, 
directed by Lewis Milestone and acted by, 
among others, Al Jolson. 

The story is a frantic little fantasy 
about a collection of ne’er-do-wells who 
lead trampish lives in the shrubbery of 
Manhattan’s Central Park; and _ partic- 


| ularly about their captain (Jolson) who 
| knows the Mayor (Frank Morgan). Jolson 


finds a purse belonging to the Mayor’s girl 
(Madge Evans), finds the girl herself when 
she has a stroke of amnesia, and restores 
her to her friend after falling in love with 
her himself. 

The score, loaded with “rhythmic dia- 
log” which was billed as a Rodgers-Hart 
invention, turns out to mean merely a su- 
perfluity of rhymes. Lewis Milestone’s di- 
rection is graceful but undistinguished. Al 
Jolson’s performance is notable for a great 





air of confidence, which is generally yp. 
justified, and for the fact that he stil) 
wobbles his lower lip as though every other 
word in all his songs was Mammy, 

Hallelujah, I’m a Bum can be regarded 
like so’ many other Hollywood products 
by distinguished collaborators, as one more 
balloon tire with a blow-out. It contains 
one exceedingly funny sequence—in which 
Frank Morgan, as the Mayor whose jp. 
ebriation is even more chronic than that of 
his predecessors in the cinema, waggles his 
finger at Jolson, calls him a cad. 


Al Jolson (Asa Yoelson) was born in 
Srednike, Russia, in 1886, youngest son of 
a Rabbi who came to the U. S. in 1809, 
taught Asa synagog singing in Washington, 
D. C. Young Yoelson ran away from 


Wide World 
At JoLson 
His Mammy-wobole persists. 


home before he was 20, barked for a 
circus, later went into vaudeville, blacking 
his face because he had noticed _ that 
crowds always laughed at black men. Such 
facts as these will be preserved in the- 
atrical history not because, for 15 years 
thereafter, Al Jolson was the first and most 
famed Mammy singer in the U. S. nor 
because they supplied in part the basis for 
his first cinema, The Jazz Singer. Jolson 
and his career will be remembered because 
The Jazz Singer was the first sound picture 
ever made. It cost $500,000 and when it 
was released in Manhattan on Oct. 6, 1927, 
there were less than 100 theatres in the 
world equipped to show it. The success of 
The Jazz Singer definitely ended Holly- 
wood’s happiest era, launched the fortunes 
of Warner Brothers who produced it, 
established Al Jolsou for a short time as 
the greatest personality in the amusement 
business. 

Jolson’s later pictures have been less 
successful but he <still has most of the 
$2,000,000 which made him a few years 
ago reputedly the third richest actor in the 
world.* 


*Richest is Charles Chaplin; 
is Harold Lloyd. 


second richest 
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WITH APOLOGIES TO 


THE DUCHESS _ 





SHE HELPED US MAKE THE 
NEW DESOTO AMERICA’S 
SMARTEST LOW-PRICED CAR 


INSIDE AS WELL AS OUT! 





HERE is a very grand lady in 

France. She rides in a car with 
a custom body that cost 75,000 
francs. And to break right down 
and confess ... we “borrowed” the 
interior of the Duchess’ car for the 
new DeSoto. 


So when you set foot into this 
bigger new DeSoto... you step 3,000 
miles across the sea to the boule- 
vards of Paris. You sink down and 
down in luxurious seats such as the 
Duchess rides in. 


And if you assume somewhat of 
the haughty air of the Duchess... 
don’t blame us. We provide the car 
-..if it swells your chest a little, 
that is entirely your affair! 

But there’s one thing that Paris 
has nothing to do with. And that’s 
the engineering of this car. The new 
DeSoto has a bigger, 79-horsepower 
engine with Floating Power engine 





NO, NOT THE DUCHESS... just a smart young American feeling very much 
like one! Below you see the Tufted Door which is no longer exclusive to the 


Duchess . 





mountings. It has hydraulic brakes, 
automatic choke; automatic clutch 
is optional at $9.50 extra. Enough to 
tell you DeSoto has thrilling perform- 
ance! And these are our own ideas! 

We dare you to look at the new 
DeSoto. We dare you to drive it. 


Then youll know why everybody 


also the French roll seat which you can now have in your car, too. 





is calling it America’s Smartest Low- 
Priced Car! Just look at these prices! 


Business Coupe $695; Brougham $695; Special 
Brougham $725; Coupe with Rumble Seat 
$735; Sedan $765. New Custom Models — 
Coupe $790; Sedan $835; Conv. Coupe $845; 
Conv. Sedan $975. All prices f. 0. b. factory. 


NEW DE SOTO SIX °695 22" sco 
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uest Cruises TO THE 


WEST INDIES 
and CARIBBEAN 


“Guest Cruise’? Certainly! 
...@n intimate cruise, where 
every passenger is treated 
with the deference and cor- 
diality due a guest! A ‘a- 
mous fleet led by six mag- 
nificent new ships! Built for 
the tropics, they know how 
to keep you comfortable and 
keep you entertained with 
deck sports, dancing, swim- 
ming in a big outdoor pool 
and the most delicious meals. 


Maiden Cruise 
S. S. PETEN ... Mar. 2 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS; latest 
type mechanical ventilation for 
tropical comfort. 

from NEW YORK—A wide selec- 
tion of cruises of 10 to 18 days or 
more—variously to HAVANA, 
JAMAICA, PANAMA, CO- 
LOMBIA, COSTA RICA, GUA- 
TEMALA, HONDURAS. Rates 
vary from $125 to $195 minimum. 
Sailings Thursdays and Saturdays. 
from NEW ORLEANS—Cwuises of 
9 or 16 days or more variously to 
HAVANA, GUATEMALA, 
HONDURAS, PANAMA. Rates 
start at $97.50 minimum. Sailings 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


No passports required. 


to and from CALIFORNIA—New 
York to California $200 up; New 
Orleans to California, $200 up. 
Rates include maintenance at Isth 
mus between ship connections. 
Similar rates Eastbound. $300 
round trip, return ship or rail. 


Optional shore excursions at y 
oll ports. ee A 


UnitTep Fruit Company 
Pier 3, North River or 332 Fifth Ave., New York 
or any Authorized Tourist Agency 
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Metropolitan’s Appeal 

People were driving down Broadway in 
claret-colored broughams, ladies wore 
tiaras and insisted on heavy white gloves 
when in Box No. 8, the fourth from the 
stage on the right, Lizzie P. Bliss began 
entertaining on Monday nights at the 
Opera. Lizzie Bliss was a gracious hostess. 
In Washington she entertained for her 
father when President McKinley per- 
suaded him to leave his wholesale dry- 
goods business long enough to serve a term 
as Secretary of the Interior. Cornelius 
Newton Bliss Jr. was part owner of the 
Diamond Horseshoe Box but New York 
has known him more for his charitable 
work—with the Red Cross, the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, Unemployment Relief. Lizzie 
Bliss died two years ago but last week in 
his quiet, wise way Brother Cornelius 
stepped into just as great prominence as 
ever his famous sister enjoyed. The 


a* 














Keystone 
CORNELIUS NEWTON BLIss 


Miss Bori and the boxholders went 
begging. 


Opera’s producing company,* headed by 
Lawyer Paul Drennan Cravath, had in- 
formed the boxholders that without a 
$300,000 guarantee it would be unable to 
renew its lease on the house, that the 
Metropolitan Opera would cease to be. 
Gravely the boxholders considered. Some 
were for disbandment. Cornelius Bliss 
led his associates to a decision which 
would have seemed revolutionary to the 
people who drove to the opera in 
broughams. He suggested that Opera in 
New York be made everybody’s problem. 
From the Metropolitan Opera House, 
which New York’s oldest families have 
controlled exclusively for 50 years, came 
an appeal for public donations. 

The Metropolitan’s finances are run this 
way: The holders of the 35 boxes own the 
proud, antiquated house. They are paid 


*Majority stockholder is Banker Otto Her- 
mann Kahn. Others: Clarence Hungerford 
Mackay, Robert Goelet, Frank Gray Griswold, 
Harry Payne Whitney’s estate 


nominally $67,000 a year rent by the pr. 
ducing company. In turn, taxes and jp. 
surance amount to approximately $4. 
annually for each box, a rate of about ¢ 
on each chair for each & every perform. 
ance. 

For 22 years Manager Giulio Gatti. 
Casazza made the performances pay fo 
themselves. He even set aside $1,000.00 
surplus. But that is exhausted now, 4. 
though last year salaries were cut and the 
current season shortened from 24 to ; 
weeks. A guarantee of $150,000 privately 
subscribed last spring has been eaten into 
badly. With box office receipts at their 
present low it was figured that even ; 
season shortened to twelve weeks would 
require an extra $300,000 to see it through 

Whether or not opera at the Metropoli- 
tan continues the boxholders must go on 
paying taxes. At last week’s meeting they 
were unwilling to assume more burden, 
In fighting disbandment, Cornelius Blis 
stressed the number of people who would 
be thrown out of work—about 770. He 
consented to serve on a committee to in: 
press outsiders with the need for hel 
Characteristically he took no credit for his 
efforts; small, popular Soprano Lucrezia 
Bori was made chairman. 


House Organ 

Until last week a music room the siz 
of a cathedral, a pipe chamber big as. 
master’s bedroom and an initial outlay 
ranging from $15,000 to $100,000 were 
requirements for owning a house organ. 
Wilmington’s Pierre S$. du Pont, Holly. 
wood’s Cecil B. De Mille, New Yorks 
Charles M. Schwab, 2,000 other rich 
Americans and a great number of cinemar- 
sions own organs. Instance of Depres 
sion’s spur to invention, Aeolian-Skinnet 
Organ Co. demonstrated in Manhattan las 
week a new instrument, smaller, cheaper 

Most of the important organ stops nestl 
in the new Aeolian-Skinner console. Ther 
is a flute celeste, chimney flute, vox hv: 
mana, piccolo, harp. But there are tw 
manuals against most organs’ four and the 
427 pipes fit into a nine-by-six-foot cleset 
The new organ costs $6,000, a new low ‘ct 
full-scale electrically reproducing instr 
ments. It will play any and all of Aeolian: 
famed $750,000 library of organ rolls— 
costing $2 to $10 each. 
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We believe that in Collier’s a new leader has 






Many of America’s largest adver- 
tisers are finding that Collier's 
heads the list of all publications in 
making sales. 


Results are out of proportion to the 


size of its circulation. 


For Collier’s is read today with an 


intensity of interest that has no par- 


allel among publications of large 


circulation. 


This interest is intelligent and sin- 
cere. Collier’s appeals to the type 


of alert, active, young-minded cit- 
izen whose thoughts are toward 


Deis 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


appeared among magazines—a leader, designated 
as such by a modern-minded American public. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


constructive but inevitable change. 


Such a citizen is a leader and an 
influence among his fellow men. 


What appears in Collier's is the 
theme of American thinking. 


What is advertised in Collier’s be- 
comes the preference in American 
-buying. 


Collier’s, alone, or as the key 
medium of a list of publications, 
furnishes the leadership in editorial 
influence that has always been the 
backbone of advertising success. 
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A FAMOUS 
DOORWAY 


Broad Street entrance to the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel the Phila- 
delphia”“ home” ofmany thousands 
of visitors from every state in 
America and every country in the 
world, 


You tooswill enjoy the thoughtful 
completeness of its service—and 
appreciate rates that are consis- 
tent with present times. 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


PHILADELPHIA 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Mgr. 
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Physicians in Montreal 

The American College of Physicians at 
Montreal last week intended to talk ex- 
tensively about the patients as persons, 
rather than as collections of symptoms 
and ills. That intention did not eventuate. 
As usual the physicians talked about 
specific diseases and ways of curing them. 
Discussed were: 

Hot Cure. Radio waves and hot air are 
curing arthritis, syphilis, gonococcal in- 
| fections and certain blood-vessel diseases 
of the hands and feet at Dayton’s Miami 
Valley Hospital. The patient lies in an in- 
sulated chamber, his head, however, pro- 
In the chamber’s side walls are 





| large condenser plates which, like the ae- 


| to heal. 


rials of radio systems, send a 30-metre high 
frequency wave through the patient.* In 
30 minutes his temperature rises to 105° or 
106° F. He sweats, germs within him be- 
| gin to die, injured tissues and nerves begin 
Profuse sweating weakens the 
patient. He feels nauseous, vomits, has 
cramps, twitches. Attendants stop all this 
by giving the patient plenty of salty water. 
The sweating causes another  incon- 
venience. The healing radio waves collect 
in the sweat droplets, scald the patient. 
General Motors’ Engineer Charles Frank- 
lin Kettering who bought the radiotherm 
from General Electric (whose Chemist 
Willis Rodney Whitney built it after acci- 


| dental discovery that short radio waves 


cause fever), figured that a draft of dry, 
hot air would evaporate the sweat, cool 
the uncomfortable patient. Mr. Kettering 


| invented a successful blaster, using air al- 
| most hot enough to make water boil. 


The Miami Valley Hospital workers 
were Dr. Walter Malcolm Simpson (presi- 
dent of the American Society of Clinical 
Pathologists), Dr. Frederick Karl Kislig 
(syphilologist) and Edwin C. Sittler (one 
of Mr. Kettering’s men). Paul de Kruif, 
writing bacteriologist, originally gave them 
the idea of using the radiotherm to treat 





syphilis. He thought the precisely regu- 


| lated fevers it generates would be better 
| than the malaria-induced fevers used by 





Nobel Laureate J. Wagner Jauregg. 

All went well with the Dayton work 
until last December when the blaster, for 
lack of an automatic disconnecter, set the 
whole device afire. No patient was in the 
hot box at the time. Within a week the 
group had complete new equipment, pro- 
ceeded with more treatments. Last week 
another disaster occurred. As Dr. Simpson 
in Montreal prepared to read a report, his 
collaborator, Dr. Kislig, died in Dayton. 
Autopsy showed progressive heart failure 
following influenza. Dr. Simpson caught a 


| train, left the paper for another to read. 
| Radiotherm 


treatments at Dayton will 
continue. 

Depressed Leacock. Professor Stephen 
Butler Leacock, McGill’s witty economist, 
intended to devote all his income to cancer 
research when Mrs. Leacock died of can- 
cer. Commented he at the Physicians’ 
meeting: “Subsidize cancer research? Why 

*Diathermy, another electrical (300-metre 
high-frequency) way of raising body tempera- 
ture, primarily heats parts of the body. 

Radiothermy, more pervasive, heats the en- 
tire body at once. 





I couldn’t subsidize a pony cart today 
. . . That was two years ago. . . . You've 
heard of the Depression, haven't you: 
. .. No, I haven’t any money for re. 
search.” 

Women Doctors. “About 5% of the 
entire medical profession in the U, § 
are women. No college is allowed t 


accept more than 5% of women. Mos 


women in medicine specialize in women’s 
diseases, in pediatrics, or in obstetrics,”~ 
Manhattan’s Dr. Louise Doddridge Lari- 
more. 


Brain Energy. Little known facts abou 
brains pointed out by Harvard's Stanley 








Dr. WALTER MALCOLM SIMPSON 
He is putting fever to work. 


Cobb: the brain of a sedentary brain 
worker uses up more energy when he works 
than do his legs when he exercises out: 
doors; blood flows threugh the brain 
arteries faster than through any part of 
the body except the eye retina; the pres 
sure of cerebrospinal fluid on the brain is 
five or six times greater when a man lies 
prone than when he stands upright; 
“it seems probable that the brain has 
a rather high metabolism when compared 
to other organs or to the body as 4 
whole.” 


Babies 


Most babies are born in the night time, 
but most twins near noon, said Baron 
Otmar von Verschuer, Berlin anthropole- 
gist, last week after much research. 

The youngest child in a family is usv- 
ally the smartest, and the children of el 
derly parents are usually smarter thal 
other neighborhood children, decided Dr 
Richard Leos Jenkins, Chicago juvenile 
researcher after looking over records 0! 
7,000 Sioux City, Iowa children. (Dr 
Minnie L. Steckel gathered the records 
Havelock Ellis thinks that late generating 
parents do their offspring good. Dr. Jen- 
kins, however, reasons that more money 
and experience in bringing up children en- 
able such parents to take better care 0! 
late comers. 
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“ll Put Myself 
through College” 


“Thrift” is a vital part of his education, 


say Edwin Greene’s parents 


WHEN THIS BOY is eighteen he will have 
$4000 for his college education. And he will 
have confidence in his own business ability 
gained through successfully completing his 
Investors Syndicate Thrift Plan. 

His parents made the first payment... 
then figured out with him the “allowance” 
he would need to make the other payments 
himself. 

“Learning to set aside money regularly is a 
vital part of a boy’s education,” say Edwin’s 
parents.‘ We want him to share in the respon- 
sibility for his schooling, and to learn what 
can be accomplished by laying aside money 
systematically. To know that this $4000 will 
be available is a great relief to us also.” 


Small sums laid aside monthly just as you 





With the aid of his parents, Master Edwin Greene, of Montclair, 
New Jersey, is carrying his own Investors Syndicate Thrift Plan. 


pay your grocery bill will take care of college 
expenses. It is surprising how money multi- 
plies when permitted to accumulate at com- 
pound interest. Here is a way to give your boy 
a taste of business responsibility’. .. probably 
the most essential part of his education. 


An Investors Syndicate representative 


with full data on the sums needed at various 


schools will be glad to work out with you 


plans for your children. 





Investors Syndicate offers Thrift Plans whereby an individ- 
ual, or company, can adopt a sy stematic plan for accumu- 
lating money over a period of years. 

More than 70,000 families and individuals are using these 
plans to accumulate money for educational purposes. Other 
purposes of Investors Syndicate Plans are: 

Home ow nership. 
Independence at 50, 55 or 60. 
Business expansion or reserve. 
Means and leisure for travel. 


INVESTORS 


The resources of Investors Syndicate now exceed 
$50,000,000. During the last three years Investors Syndicate 
has paid out more than $10,000,000 in maturities. For 39 
years, in good times and bad, it has never defaulted for so 


cash surrenders, or any other obligation. 
Upon request (use coupon) Investors Syndicate will be 


pleased to send complete information to any person inter- 


and self-selected obligatory thrift. — 


Mail to Investors Syndicate, Dept. 732, Minneapolis, Minn.. 
or consult phone book for address of office in your city. 
I am interested in a plan whereby I may lay aside a small 


part of my income for a specific purpose. 


much as a single day in the payment of its maturities, loans, 


Name 


Ce = 


ested in a plan embodying the advantages of continuous 





SYNDICATE 


— Gounded 1894 i a, 
Offices in 51 Principal Cities . . . Representatives Throughout United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: INVESTORS SYNDICATE TITLE & GUARANTY COMPANY, NEW YORK « INVESTORS SYNDICATE, LTD., MONTREAL 
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ail west 
into 
awall’s 


lazy Springtime. . 


Tep orF the boat in Honolulu. 
Laden with necklaces of fresh flowers, 
hear the welcoming Alohas, the mel- 
odies of the native band—the excited 
Mahalos of diving boys who have 
found your coins. Cares are left far 
behind. 

You're in a new world, a joyous 
world of color and sunshine. Your 
car moves down a street that seems 
tunneled through blossoms. 

Into your hotel and into summer 
clothes. What will you do this after- 
noon? Swimming, surf-boating, lazy 
watching at Waikiki—when you're 
ready. 

No hurry here... always time for 
living... .for chuckling with sheer relief 
at being so far from ordinary worlds. 

6 Interesting Facts 
There are no seasons. In April, May 
and June you'll find the greatest pro- 


fusion in flowers and flowering trees. 
@The highest temperature recorded 





HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A.) 
I513A RUSS BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will,on request,mail you 


FREE, authoritative information about the Islands. 
For special booklet, with picture maps, send ro cents. 





in January 84°; in July 88°. 
@ You'll see great sugar, 
pineapple and coffee plan- 
tations. (No passport or ————= 
custom inspection from mainland 
America. Hawaii at her own request 
was annexed by the United States in 
1898, and has been an integral part of 
that government ever since. (Living 
costs are just what you are accustomed 
to at home. American plan hotels at 
$5.00 a day will delight you. @Ha- 
waii’s health has a high rating. 


$220 Roundtrip 


The finest, fastest ships that sail from 
the Pacific Coast ports of Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Vancouver will 
carry you to Hawaii and back for 
$220 First Crass. Comfortable and 
spacious Cabin Class accommoda- 
tions, $150 roundtrip. A railway or 
travel agent in your ae town can 
arrange your trip—make complete 
reservations. Talk with him today, 
or write us for detailed information. 


HAWAII 
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Arsenic & Cancer 

An. apparent cure of a case of bop 
cancer by means of arsenic warranted p. 
porting in the current issue of the Can. 
dian Medical Association Journal, A 1), 
ronto woman, Mrs. R— F—, had a cance 
on her left thigh bone. High voltage X-r.) 
treatment for eight months produced y; 
observable good. 


Dr. Arthur Clinton Hendrick, Toroni 


surgeon who was handling Mrs. R— F—; | 


cancer, decided to cease X-rays and try jp. 
travenous injections of colloidal metalli 
arsenic. His good friend, Professor Ej 
Franklin Burton, University of Toronto 
physicist, had originated the preparation 
of colloidal arsenic. Putting the stuff into 
Mrs. R— F—’s veins was a risky business 
Arsenic, used medicinally to improve the 
blood’s condition, is a poison. The woman 
with cancer in her leg approved the risk 
Three months later the broken bone 
mended itself. Today, a year & a half 
after beginning the colloidal arsenic treat- 
ment, “the patient is in good health, free 
from pain, and is carrying on her usual 
household duties.” 


Philadelphia Paragon 

The Philadelphia citizen who gave the 
community the best service during 1932 
was a psychiatrist, announced the Edward 
W. Bok Award Committee, in giving $10- 
ooo to Dr. Earl Danford Bond. Dr. Bond 
54, is director of the Pennsylvania Hosji- 
tal’s Institute for Mental Hygiene. He at 
once assigned the $10,000 for treatment 
of Philadelphia’s indigent mentally de- 
ranged. 


RELIGION 














| Female Divines 


Few religious denominations admit 
women to their ministries. But some 
women wish Theological training before 
becoming deaconesses or taking up religio- 
social work. Last week Yale Divinity 
School announced that next autumn it will 
enroll ten female students. The Divinity 
School will not house the women in its 
expensive new Georgian quadrangles. They 


| will live in the town and perhaps get 4 
| special dormitory later.* 


A 
< 








Merger 


Western Theological Seminary (Evans- 
ton, Ill.) is, among Episcopal institutions, 
second only to General Theological Semi- 

*Preachers were warned last week against 
“certain unmarried, middle-aged women who are 
prone to be somewhat hysterical,” by Psychi- 
atrist William Samuel Sadler who spoke before 
the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion in Chicago. Said he: ‘Nearly all the scan- 
dals with which our clergymen are connected, and 
often the innocent victims of those scandals, 
come from cases of this kind. Women of this 
type often get a personal affection for ministers, 
and strange delusions follow.. In dealing with 4 
woman of this type, the pastor had better have 
his wife within sight.” 

But the most publicized preacher scandals it- 
volve young women. In Muncie, Ind. three 
weeks ago Rev. G. Lemuel Conway was indicted 
for attempted rape of an 18-year-old. In Mar 
shall, Mich. last week Rev. George Lyon, Bap- 
tist, was arrested, charged with impregnating 
Mary Thomas, 17-year-old farm girl. 
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nary in New York. It has a fine new | 
$1,000,000 plant. Last week it got new | 
endowments totaling about $500,000 by | 
absorbing Seabury Divinity School in 
Faribault, Minn. The student bodies will 
be combined in Evanston next October, 
the merged institutions probably named 
Seabury-Western, Seabury having origi- 
nally been named for Rt. Rev. Samuel 
Seabury, first U. S. Episcopal bishop, 
ancestor of Ward Seabury, Chicago busi- 
nessman, and Samuel Seabury, New York 
inquisitor. 
Sunday Evening 

Chicago’s noisy Loop has few churches. 
High above lake-fronting Michigan Ave- 
nue is a Chevrolet sign, flashing the 
time every minute; on Sunday nights at 
8 o'clock this is for many people a call 
to worship in Orchestra Hall. From the 
Stevens and Sherman Hotels and the 
Palmer House come salesmen, travelers, 
out-of-towners who have heard the Chi- 
cago Sunday Evening Club over the radio. 
Students, businessmen, homebodies come 
also. Of all faiths, they listen to preachers 
of all faiths. This week the Club cele- 
brates its 25th birthday as “a service of 
Christian inspiration and fellowship in the 
business center. . . .” 

Anniversary preacher: Manhattan’s 
Rev. Charles Edward Jefferson, famed for 
lofty mind and simple heart. A great choir 
of 500 will sing the hymns of 25 years ago. 
“Blessed Be the Tie That Binds” will be 
sung for Founder Clifford Webster Barnes 
who, now 68 and ailing since last sum- 
mer, is in Pasadena, Calif. with his 9g1- 
year-old mother, a grand-daughter of 
Daniel Webster. 


” 


Elkton’s Originals 





Like all States which permit hasty mar- 


riages at all hours, Maryland has a “Gretna 


Green”*—small Elkton just over the line | 





from Delaware. In Elkton 3,500 to 4,000 | 
marriages are performed annually, at an | 


average $10 the couple. 


Elkton’s best- | 


known parsons are two retired Baptists. | 


Rev. William R. Moon, about 80, is tall, 


scrawny, intersperses his talk with “thees” | 


and “thous,” calls himself the “Only | 
Original Marrying Parson.” Rev. Edward | 
Minor, about 60, is short, dour. Sign- | 


boards advertise Parson Moon and Parson | 


Minor. Taximen meet all trains, conduct 
marriage-seekers to the courthouse, to a 
parson, to a hotel, charging a blanket fee 
(as much as the traffic will bear) for the 
whole. Last autumn the taximen at- 
tempted to put the two parsons on a 
monthly salary instead of paying them pro 
rata. Sexagenarian Minor objected. The 
taximen bought the house he was renting. 
Sexagenarian Minor claimed he had a two- 
year lease but they rough-&-tumbled him 


out, installed Octogenarian Moon in his | 


place. But last week Sexagenarian Minor 
was back on the job, planning a big out- 
door advertising campaign. Shrewd, he 
had set up shop in an Elkton hotel. 

Shocked by all this, the Protestan.: 
Episcopal diocesan convention voted to 
petition the Maryland Legislature to fix 
a minimum 72-hr. period of notice for 
marriage licenses, to be waived in emergen- 
cies only by circuit or city judges. 


*Original is in Scotland, on the border. 
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@ No doping, nothing to drink; a safe 
new method that brings sleep quickly 


This message will be welcome and help- 
ful to those weary millions who toss and 
roll at night instead of sleeping soundly. 

Without doping up with habit-form- 
ing drugs, without drinking anything to 
cause fat, you can now get to sleep in a 
jiffy and put an end to health-impairing 
insomnia. 


Get relief; go to sleep 
in 10 minutes 


Nine people out of ten, following these 
simple directions, find relief assured. 
Here’s what you do: 

Go to your druggist for a bottle of 
Absorbine Jr. Just before retiring, pour 
out a palmful of this soothing aromatic 
liquid and rub it briskly on the back of 
the neck. 


Drowsiness comes quickly 


Absorbine Jr. works fast. A quieting 
sensation goes through the body, nerves 











relax, the mind clears, and drowsiness 
quickly covers you over with deep, 
sound sleep. 

We don’t ask you to spend money to 
satisfy yourself that Absorbine Jr. is the 
safest, most satisfying way to end the 
tortures of sleeplessness. Send in the 
coupon below, and we’ll give you enough 
for a good night’s sleep. Absorbine Jr. 

is sold at all drug stores, 
$1.25 a bottle. 










W. F. Young, Inc. 
406 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me a free sample of 
Absorbine Jr. 







Name_— 











Address. 





City... 






ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular 
aches, bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions 


Used by millions for 
“ATHLETE’S FOOT” 
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Some day you will 
be in the retirement picture. And 
that word means as many things as 
there are human ambitions. 

What does it mean to you? Peace- 
ful leisure, sport, travel or doing the 
work you love without having to think 
about a pay check? 


There’s a carefully planned way of 
making “retirement” mean just what 
you want it to. It is the John Hancock 
Retirement Fund Policy. Let us send 
you our booklet about it. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Joun Hancock Inqumy Bureau 
197 Crarenvpon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet about the John 
Hancock Retirement Fund Policy. 











ONE-CLASS SHIPS 
OUTSIDE ROOMS WITH BEDS 


* Travel the Portland short route to the 
Orient—includes scenic 100-mile trip 
down the famed Columbia. 
Modern “One-Class” ships, 
spacious decks and social 
saloons—excellent Ameri- 
can food—outside rooms 
with beds. 


Yokohama $160 Kobe... $165 
Shanghai $185 Hong Kong $200 
Manila . . $200 
Round-the-World Tours . . . $500 


SAILINGS 
GENERAL PERSHING . Mar. 1 
GENERAL SHERMAN . Mar. 22 
GENERAL LEE ..... Apr.12 


“GENERAL” LINERS 


See your travel or railroad ticket agent 
for literature, full particulars — or write 


STATES STEAMSHIP LINES 


i Porter Building (Dept.Z5) Portland, Oregon GS 








| lads 
| Mather Almon Abbott of Lawrenceville 


| born in 





For British Boys 

Thirteen British boys (average age, 16) 
are this year enjoying an International 
Schoolboy Fellowship in such schools as 
Kent, Loomis, St. Paul’s, Taft, Asheville, 
Choate, Pomfret. 

Originator of the plan was Kent 
School’s high-church headmaster, Father 
Frederick Herbert Sill, who coaches crew 
in his white cassock and sometimes, in 
black canonicals, substitutes as coxswain. 
Kent, the school in Connecticut’s Berk- 
shires where everybody does chores, was 
the first U. S. boarding school to send 
crews to the Henley Regatta. Last week 
Father Sill was wondering whether he 
should send a crew this year—because on 
June 15 the debt situation will be in a 
critical state. But British pedagogs 
soothed him: “We will not take it out on 


| a schoolboy crew.” 


Another scholarship plan for British 
was announced by Headmaster 


School (N. J.). A onetime crew coach 
and Latin teacher at Yale, Dr. Abbott was 
Halifax, educated at Oxford. 
Three students will be selected annually 
from Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Winchester, 
Shrewsbury, the schools which Dr. Abbott 
believes mold British opinion-makers. 
They will spend holidays with their U. S. 
schoolmates, will take a special course of 
Dr. Abbott’s devising: U. S. History, 


| physics and chemistry, higher mathemat- 


ics and modern languages (which some 
pedagogs think are taught better in U. S. 
secondary schools than in British). 
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Mencken v. Gogues 


In his private life, homely Henry Louis 
Mencken 


was never an ogreish misan- 
thrope. It did not take marriage with 
Sara Powell Haardt, two and one-half 


years ago, to mellow him. At 52 Editor 
Mencken is little changed—stocky, slov- 


| enly dressed, wearing the best cravats that 


| and Baltimore seafood. 


5o¢ can buy, still fond of draught beer 
He enjoys play- 
ing the piano with the loud pedal pushed 
down, singing bass in his cups, playing the 
fiddle Saturday nights in a_ parlor 
orchestra. But he keeps more regular 
hours now, leaves Baltimore less often. 
He reads. The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn once a year, enjoys talking phi- 
losophy and theology with Baltimore 
priests. For shrewd Bishop James Cannon 
Jr., whose Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, along with the Baptists, Editor 
Mencken used to bait and belabor so 
vociferously, he now has a genuine admira- 
tion (‘‘I’d hardly call him a merry fellow, 
but he is amiable, intelligent. . . . Very 
few living Americans are so interesting.’’). 

Perhaps it,was Bishop Cannon, whose 
brain Publisher William Randolph Hearst 
has called “the best in America,” who was 
responsible for Mencken’s diminishing 
fire on the religious booboisie. And per- 
haps it was his own tax bills which inspired 
Editor Mencken suddenly to start firing in 
his American Mercury last week, with all 
his oldtime noise but with not quite the 
cleverness of his oldtime savagery, at a 


new national target: the High Cost of 
Public Education.* 

Excerpts: “In the year of my advent 
upon these scenes, the annus mirabilis 
1880, they took but $78,094,687 for flog. 
ging the elements into 15,065,767 pupils, 
which worked out to but little more than 
$5 per capita per annum. . 


boys and girls in the schools, and making 
them fit for democracy cost $555,077,146 

. four times as much as in 1880. . ,, 
But. then the pedagogues began to fall 
upon the taxpayer in real earnest, and pres- 
ently they had him down and were turning 





Keystone 


Henry Louts MENCKEN & WIFE 
He turned to a new target. 


his pockets inside out. By 1920 they were 
taking a billion of his money, by 1926 they 
had advanced to two billions, and now 
they are somewhere between three and 
four billions . . . something close to $100 
[a pupil a year]. ... If, as Admiral 
Byrd was lately saying, the total cost of 
government in the United States, Federal, 
State and local, reached the fabulous sum 
of $14,000,000,000 last year, then the 
gogues actually made off with nearly a 
fourth of it. 

“What do we get for all that money? 
We get a huge array of expensive build- 
ings, a huge horde of expensive quacks, 
an immeasurable ocean of buncombe ... 
high-salaried experts in solving the insol- 
uble and achieving the impossible . . . a 
truant officer to fetch [the pupil] and 
police him, a dietitian to save him from 
scurvy and pellagra, a surgeon to remove 
his adenoids and tonsils, a dentist to plug 
his teeth, and a psychologist to chart the 
movements, if any, of his IQ . . . multi- 
tudes of special classes for backward 
pupils . . . struggling with the uned- 
ucable . . . ten or twelve years of inten- 
sive tuition (or, at all events, of pleasant 
recreation) for downright idiots.” 

The gogues themselves Mr. Mencken 





*Mr. Mencken was privately tutored, attended 
Knapps Institute (no longer existent) and Balti- 
more Polytechnic (high school). 
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FUN AT THE 
CROSSROADS HALL 


Tune in on the doings of the Corn Cob 
Pipe Club Wednesday evening 
at ten o’clock 


When we decided to put on a radio 
program for Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco, 
we sought for something different. 

And we found it. You'll know that the 
moment you hear Pat Binford call ‘‘Hello, 
customers!’ You’ll hear him as master of 
ceremonies of the Corn Cob Pipe Club 
every Wednesday evening at 10 o’clock 

Eastern Time) over a coast-to-coast 
NBC network. 


Join them next Wednesday evening 
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See if you can keep your feet still while 
the Old Timers fiddle the good old dance 
tunes. Listen to beautiful spirituals sung 
by the Tobacco Boys. Let good old 
Squire Hix read to you some of the happy 
verses Edgeworth smokers compose and 
send to him. And above all, let Bob 
Beadles tell you how to become a mem- 
ber of the Club. This program comes 
direct from Richmond, Virginia. 
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Your Next Pipe 


st to plug 

che he _ , 

; ae Select one that fits your face, that feels 

hackwaile right in your mouth. In other words, find 
e uned- a pipe that has a comfortable “set’’ to it. 
of inten- Stems vary in length and shape. Some 
pleasant stems will fit your teeth, and some won’t. 
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Try This Test 
of True Flavor 


You will “get” the flavor of Eage- 
worth in any pipe. Nevertheless it is 
true that every pipeful of tobacco, 
whether Edgeworth or other brands, 
leaves a faint trace of flavor in the 
bowl. So in order that you may ex- 
perience the true, unmixed flavor of 
Edgeworth, we want to send you a 
fresh, wholesome corn cob pipe, to- 
gether with a good-sized trial packet 
of Edgeworth. 

We ask you to send ten cents 
simply to be sure that people who 
write in are really interested. So, 
clip the coupon and make this test. 
It may bring you new smoking 
pleasure for life. 


This has more to do with your smoking 
pleasure than you’d think. 


Reasons for owning several pipes 


Another thing, don’t smoke the same 
pipe all the time. Have several. We 
frequently get letters from Edgeworth 
smokers who have as high as 25 to 35 
pipes. We have one letter from a man 
who has 75 pipes. He says he keeps them 
all sweet and ‘‘good-natured”’ with Edge- 
worth. From time to time change off to a 
different pipe. And never, never refill and 
smoke any pipe while it is still hot. And 
above all, don’t buy one of those cheap 
pipes with varnish inside the bowl. 





Smoking-lobacco Pleasure 


We propose a little flavor test that 
you may not have tried before 








> EDGEWORTH 


As more and more men turn to pipe smoking, there 
is a rising demand for plain facts on tobacco quality. 

The difficulty with buying an inferior or low-grade 
brand is that the smoker fails to get the full pleasure 
to which he is entitled. “Cheap” 
unfaithful friend, soon wears out its welcome and 
leaves behind it a trail of regrets. 


tobacco, like an 


The costly brand is an economic mistake. For now it is 
possible to get the best there is in smoking tobacco without 


paying an unreasonable price. 

A better quality of tobacco cannot be 
grown than the top-of-the-market burley 
that goes into Edgeworth Smoking To- 
bacco. The Edgeworth blend is unlike any 
other. And Edgeworth costs no more than 
other good brands. 

We hope you will buy atin of Edgeworth 
at your dealer’s and discover Edgeworth 
flavor for yourself. Or, if you prefer, let us 
send you our little flavor-testing outfit. 
The package contains a good-sized trial 
packet of Edgeworth and an old-fashioned 
corn cob pipe. Try the Edgeworth in the 
new corn cob pipe, where there is no chance 
for Edgeworth flavor to be changed by the 
cake of other tobaccos. If pleased, buy 
yourself a regular pipe (see column 1) 
and continue to smoke Edgeworth. If not, 
return to other brands. 

The tobacco, pipe, tax, packing and 
postage cost us 26 cents. We ask you to 
send 10 cents for it as evidence of your 
sincerity. 


CLIP AND MAIL 
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LARUS & BRO. CO., 104 S. 22d St. | 
Richmond, Va. ! 

! 

Enclosed is 10¢. Please send me the corn cob | 
pipe and sample packet of Edgeworth. I'd like 
to try the true flavor of Edgeworth. (Please | 

! PRINT name and address plainly.) ; 
| I 
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calls “bureaucrats, irresponsible and un- 
intelligent quacks . . . enemies of all gen- 
uine intellectual enterprise . . . silly babus. 
... The babu can give his pupils only 
what is in his own head, and that is surely 
not much... .” 

After a lot more such Menckenese came 
the recommendation: that because free 
education-for-all has failed completely and 
miserably, the “bogus experts” be thrown 
out and the pedagogues be restored to their 
proper function of teaching only the 
elements, only the three R’s. Can it be 
done? Says H. L. M.: “Any publicist bold 
enough to flout them would be posted 
instantly as an agent of the Pope, if not, 
indeed, of Beelzebub. . . . The remedy, I 
suspect, is in the hands of God alone. .. . 
I begin to see significant signs... . In 
dozens of American communities, large 
and small, they [gogues] are now being 
paid in hopes alone: there is no money 
left in the treasury to meet their salaries. 


Perhaps the only way out lies in that | 


direction. . . . They are being hoisted by 
their own petard, hexed by their own 
magic, drowned in their own juices. It 
is a desperate remedy, but there seems to 
be no other.” 





MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Winner 

In Los Angeles, Parachute Jumper E. S. 
(“Spud”) Manning challenged Jumper 
Harold (“Bud”) Brandon to a contest to 


see who could drop nearer the earth before | 


opening his chute. Plummeting from the 
sky, Jumper Brandon pulled his ripcord 
at roo ft. altitude, won the match, was 
dashed to death upon the ground. 


= 





Cutlery 


In St. Paul, surgeons took an 84-in. 
table fork from the stomach of. Margaret 
Santell, 19. In Los Angeles, doctors fed 
cotton & spinach to Raymond Wilkinson, 
5, to pad a small open pocket knife work- 
ing slowly down through his intestinal 
tract. 


aA 





Levy 


In Manhattan, of 23 men picked for the 
February grand jury seven were named 
Levy. 


———— 





Dreamer 

In San Angelo, Tex., A. W. Billingsley, 
deputy U. S. marshal, searched for a fugi- 
tive all day. That night he dreamed he 
found him. Waking, he dressed, went to 
the place of his dream, found his man 
crouching in a closet. 


Falls 
In the Niagara River, famed Niagara 


Falls, frozen, had almost entirely stopped 
falling. 











Curtain 

In Prague, a fireman on duty at the 
Pardubitz municipal theatre was knocked 
to the floor by the descending iron safety 
curtain which kept on coming as he lay 
on the floor, hit his neck, decapitated him, 
rolled his head into the orchestra pit. 











, EEE from this 


Now’s the time—with 
labor and materials 
at their lowest in years 
—to make those necessary 
home repairs and im- 
provements ... And J-M 
will lend You the money! 


ONEY! Money to repair that 
leaking roof! Money for a 
modern, “tiled” bathroom your 
guests will admire . . . for a brand- 
new kitchen with colored “‘tile walls,” 
cheerful to cook in, easy to keep clean. 
Money for an extra guest room... 
a place for the youngsters to play ...a 
“whoopee” room in the basement! 

Money for home insulation to make 
your home warmer in winter . . . cooler 
in summer, while cutting your fuel 
bills 2070 or more! 

Money to save you money—now! 
Without red tape. Without delay! 
Under the J-M Deferred Payment 
Plan! Established by Johns-Manville 
because reports from all parts of the 
country told us home owners need 
help .. . have been putting off impor- 
tant work that should be done to 
their homes—mostly because they feel 
they “can’t afford it.”” Now they can! 

Out of this $1,000,000 fund Johns- 


JM 


Rooucts 






Manville will actually lend you the 
money to start the work at once. Al 
you pay is a small sum down with 
the balance spread over twelve easy 
monthly payments. 


And you can draw on this fund evel 
though the cost of J-M materials may) 
as little as 25% of the total job done! 


Here is the Plan 


Simply write us. By return mail,wewil 
give you the name of your J-M dealer, 
authorized to extend the privileges 0 
the J-M Deferred Payment Plan. 
Tell him what you want. Whethe 
it’s a new, fireproof J-M Asbesto 
Roof, or a simple repair job . . . J-M 
Wainscoting to “tile” your kitchet 


Johns -Manville 





~~ tute 
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is $0000 QO fund 


YOUR KITCHEN OR 
BATHROOM —like new, 
‘‘tiled’’ with Johns- 
Manville Asbestos 
Wainscoting—the color- 
ful, permanent wall 
material having all the 
advantages of tile. This 
13’ x 10’ Kitchen cost only 
$11.20 down. A 5’ x 8’ 
Bathroom for as little as 
$7.70 down. 
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(Left) NEW ROOF of J-M 
Dutch Lap Asbestos 
Shingles. Permanent. 
Fireproof. Wide range of 
colors, styles, prices. This 


roof cost only $19.50 down. 


wrt 






(Right) J-M INSULATION 
cuts fuel bills 25%-35% 
— makes your home 8° to 
15° cooler in summer. 
Blown between attic floor 
and ceiling below. This job 
cost $13.20 down. 





or bathroom, or J-M Insulating Board 


nd you the 


at once. Al to make that extra room, you will 
down with _—find him helpful . . . willing and able to (Left) BUILD A RECREATION 
twelve easy show you how to do it at lowest cost. ROOM or Storage Room in the 


basement, a ‘‘Den’’ or Guest 
Room in the attic with Johns- 


And he will give you all the details 


is fund evel ... make the simple arrangements... Manville Insulating Board. This 
rials may be for you to draw on the J-M Home one cost only $9.20 down. 
ul job don! Remodeling Fund at once. 


Remember—your home is the best in- 


in vestment you’ve ever made. Compared oe | 
mail, wewil to all other values, the soundest. Don’t ie Yoh CO | 
J-M dealer, let it depreciate in value. Keep it 4LLE, 292 Madison Avenue, ioe G9, J-M Wairiscot- 
rivileges 0 modern, in good repair. A home to be age cegardinit subject checked: 2° poard for extraroom (- 

nt Plan. proud of! Please send inform: me Insulation 1), 4- 





” -M Hon 
t. Whether Mail coupon to us now. We will send fe ee ee 
I Asbestos youa free copy of the new Rotogravure Name i ne. 
ob... de Magazine on Remodeling, and full de- oo —<% 
yur kitchen tails on J-M products and services. _ ae ee 
City and State 
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‘lle Deferred Payment Plan for Home Owners 
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A COLD 


PASSES THRU 
3 STAGES 


And It is Far Easier Relieved in 
the First than in the Second 
or Third Stages! 


COLD ordinarily om agg through three 
A stages: The Dry Stage, the first 24 hours; 
, the Watery Secretion Stage, from 1 to 3 
days; and the Mucous Secretion Stage. Once 
a cold gets beyond the first stage it is far more 
difficult to relieve. 


Fourfold Effect for 
Immediate Relief 


The wise thing to do when you feel acold coming 
on is to take Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine. 


Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine stops a cold 
quickly because it does the four necessary things. 
It opens the bowels. It kills the cold germs and 
fever in the system. It relieves the headache and 
grippy feeling. It tones the entire system and 
fortifies against further attack. That is the treat- 
ment you want —com- 
plete, thorough and 
effective. Anything less 
is toying with a cold. 

Grove’s Laxative 
Bromo Quinine is abso- 
lutely safe to take. It 
contains no narcotics and 
produces no bad after- 
effects. Every drug store 
in America sells Grove’s 
Laxative BromoQuinine. 
Handy, pocket-size box, 
cellophane-wrapped. Get 
a box today and keep it 
handy as the ‘‘stitch in 
time." 
















Grove’s 
LAXATIVE 


BROMO 
QUININE 


rd **I Couldn’t 
Write a Better 
Prescription 
Myself! ’’ 


New 
Economy Size 
Pocket Tin 


In addition to the regular box of 20 
tablets for 30c, Grove’s Laxative 
Bromo Quinine is now packed and 
sold in convenient pocket-size tins 
containing 40 tablets for 50c. 20 per 
cent more value for your moncy. 
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Repository 


A Manhattan morning newspaper died 
last week. It was The New York Re- 
pository (“An Independent Newspaper’’) 
published by Scripps-Howard since Feb. 
27, 1931—the date when dynamic little 
Roy Howard bought Pulitzer’s Worlds, 
junked the morning World, merged the 
evening paper with the Telegram. 

The Worlds each held a membership in 
Associated Press. The evening member- 
ship came in handy for the World-Tele- 
gram. The morning membership, valued 
by the late World at $500,000, would have 
lapsed automatically unless utilized. Hence 
Scripps-Howard published the Repository, 
sold at least one copy daily. It was a four- 
page sheet consisting chiefly of house ad- 
vertisements, with one page of news, al- 
ways including at least one story from the 
AP night wire. The same editorial was 
left standing for about a year, then was 
replaced by comics, fashion sketches. 
Total cost to Scripps-Howard, including 
the annual AP assessment: $50,000 a year. 
Last week Scripps-Howard concluded that 
the membership was no longer worth sup- 
porting; let it die with the Repository. 








Radio Editors’ Poll 

For the New York World-Telegram’s 
“All-American Radio Team,” 127 radio 
editors in the U. S. and Canada last week 
chose: 

Dance orchestra Lombardo 

Symphony orchestra... . Philadelphia 


Seer danse)... 2s... Downey 
Singer (female) Etting 
Classical singer (male) Tibbett 


Classical singer (female) ._Dragonette 
Harmony (male) Mills Brothers 
Harmony (female)... Boswell Sisters 
Dialogists .Amos & Andy 


News commentator. . Hill 
Dramatic program. ..March of Time 
Comedian Pearl 


. . Skippy 
Children’s program yee rohan Annie 
Picture 

In the hills of southeastern Pennsy!l- 
vania, about 15 miles west of Philadelphia, 
is Newtown Square. O.1 a farm near there 
dwells a woman who last week felt moved 
to address the world. Settling her bulky 
frame at a desk she penned some thousand 
words, made a dozen typewritten copies, 
signed each in a bold hand: ALEXAN- 
DRE L. TOLSTOY, mailed them to 
newspapers and the League of 
Natiens. Then she felt “happier than in a 
long time.” 

Aware that Countess Tolstoy, youngest 
daughter of the late great Russian Novelist 


| Count Leo Tolstoy, had been occupying 


the Newtown Square farm (rent free) for 
about a year, Philadelphia editors printed 


| the letter in full. Excerpts: 





“Is it possible that Governments will 
still continue to make trade pacts with 
the Bolshevist murderers? . . . Will the 
League of Nations go on discussing ques- 
tions of peace and disarmament with the 


| representatives of a Government whose 


chief method of work is a bloody ter- 
ror? . Open your eyes. Unite in 








common protest against the tortures 9 
160,000,000 defenseless Russian people! 

Outside of Philadelphia, the Chicag) 
Tribune, alert to any & all anti-Red Propa- 
ganda, printed the letter in full in jt 
“Voice of the People” column, followe; 
next day with an editorial of commend. 
tion. Other editors divided about equal) 
in consigning the letter to wastebasket 9; 
to type. 

But a Countess-on-a-farm piqued the 
curiosity of half a dozen picture editors 
Arrived at Newtown Square the camer. 
men found a ratty, dilapidated farmhouse 
200 years old, no electricity, no plumbing 
They found the Countess a broad-beamed 
woman of middle age, with hazel eyes be. 
hind pince-nez glasses, and greying hait 


Keystone 
Countess Totstoy & Pet 
They were more news than murder. 


pulled back from her high forehead. Cl 
in a wool dress and old sweater she showe 
the newsmen the chicken house which sh 
keeps clean, the wood she had chopp 
and the cow which follows her about like 
a pet. Countess and cow posed. 

In time for Sunday — supplemeni 
throughout the land, there was a pictur 
any editor would warm to. “Daughter 
of a Great Russian Author Returns | 
the Soil... .” 

Professional Etiquet (Cont’d) 

William Randolph (“Young Bill 
Hearst Jr. owns an amphibian plane whi 
he allows to do double duty for his father: 
New York American and New York Ew: 
ning Journal. Last week he sent it oul 
carrying a reporter and cameraman, | 
find a schooner missing in storm-swe| 
Long Island Sound with eight men an 
two women aboard. The plane spotted th 
passengers & crew marooned at a light 
house. Boasted the American: N. Y 
AMERICAN PLANE FINDS 1o LOS! 
IN BOAT. Shouted the Journal: % 
TELL JOURNAL PLANE RESCUE. 0 
all other Manhattan papers, only the cot 
scientious Times bothered to report thi! 
the plane was Hearst-owned. 
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ENGLAND 


has met the need of 


growing her own sugar _ 


ee came home to roost in England during 
the World War. A century before, England had pre- 
vented sugar importations by France. This had com- 
pelled Napoleon to found the world’s beet sugar 
industry, so that France might have a war-proof 
sugar supply. 

As the European beet sugar industry grew, England 
became less and less dependent on distant cane- 
growing regions, more and more dependent on beet 
sugar from the nearby Continent. In 1914,when 
millions went to war, European beet sugar stayed 
home and England had to depend on cane sugar 
from distant tropics. Oddly enough, English house- 
wives were skeptical. A sugar journal asked the trade 
to explain that, since pure sugar is a chemical combi- 
nation called sucrose, cane sugar must be as good as 
beet sugar, for they are the same thing. 

But cane sugar importations didn’t wholly solve 
the problem.German U-boats were busy. Sugar went 






UNITED STATES 


One ov a series of advertisements to promote the sale of 
beet sugar in the territory where it is economically distrib- 
uted, and to acquaint other regions with the nationwide 
benefits of "The Essential Industry that Knows no Waste.” 


““" More than a hundred factories handle beets grown by U. 8. farmers. 












the way of wheat and gold and ammunition. The 
bottom of the sea was well sweetened by 1918. 
Soon after the war, England took steps to provide 
herself with a domestic sugar supply by developing 
her very small sugar activities into an efficient, im- 
portant beet sugar industry. In six years, English 
farmers were annually growing enough beets to pro- 
vide a year’s supply of sugar for 6,000,000 people. 
No matter what disasters may befall beet-growing 
Europe or the cane-growing tropics, John Bull can 
sweeten his tea with sugar grown and made by thou- 
sands of Britons who would be on the dole except 


‘ for this industry. 


The United States is assured of similar protection 
by its beet sugar industry. This industry guarantees 
100,000 American farms a cash crop. It provides 
direct employment for 200,000 workers and indi- 
rectly creates many thousand jobs. It stimulates 
coal, lime, cotton, and many other industries. It pro- 
vides a quarter-billion pounds of meat at low cost 
from beet by-products. It prevents another million 
acres’ over-production of surplus cereal crops. 


BEET SUGAR, 
ASSOCIATION 


SUGAR BUILDING, DENVER,COLO. 























































Modern science now throws a new light on 
the problem of overindulgence—eating too 
much, smoking too much, drinking unwisely. 
A way that millions are learning. And 
millions doing. 

What you do is this: 

“TAKE—2 tablespoons of Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia in a glass of water be- 
fore bed.” 

“TAKE—2 tablespoons of Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia in a glass of water with 
the juice of a WHOLE ORANGE 
when you get up.” 

Or take six Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
tablets the same way, which give an 
equivalent amount of Milk of Magnesia, 
for each Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
tablet equals one teaspoonful of the 
liquid Milk of Magnesia. : 
Tomorrow you'll feel great. Science says 

it is the Quickest, Simplest and Easiest way 

to overcome the effects of too much smok- 
ing, eating, drinking known. 
How It Works 

Results are quick and sure because this small 

dosage of Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia acts to 

alkalize the system. And an alkalized system 
is largely impervious to the bad after-effects 
of too much smoking or other overindulgence. 





It sweetens and purifies your stomach. 
Banishes the acid headache, sour stomach, 


minutes after taking. 


PHILLIPS’ Mit%.8" 


Neutralizes Food and Tobacco Acids a few 


When Joo Much Food... Too Much Tobacco 


“GETS” YOU 


Just Try This... Results Will Surprise You 





How by Doing One Simple Thing, You Can Minimize the After-Effects 
of Too Much Food — Too Much Tobacco — To a Remarkable Degree 


deadly depression that mark the price of im- 
moderations. 
Take Every Night 

Every person who smokes excessively should 
know this. And never go to bed without 
taking this minute quantity of Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia before. And every person 
who lives too well—overindulges—should 
never forget it. 





Try it—once. Feel how clear your head 
feels the next day—how free you are from 
head-dullness and depression. You will be 
amazed. 

When you buy, be sure you get the REAL 
article—Genuine Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. 
Always ask for it by the name Phillips—for 
all “‘milk of magnesia”’ is not alike in effect. 
So take care to see you get Genuine Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia—the kind doctors en- 
dorse; judged the most powerful neutralizer of 
stomach acids known, 


ALSO IN TABLET FORM: 


Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia Tablets are now 


on sale at drug stores 
everywhere. Each tiny 
tablet is the equivalent 







of a teaspoonful of gen- 
uine Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia. 
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Sportsmans Insurance 


A sportsman with a gun is sitting peace. 
fully on a mossy log, lighting his pipe 
Suddenly he sees something moving in the 
underbrush. He thinks it is a deer, }y 
reaches for his gun, burns his fingers with 
his match, sprains his ankle falling off the 
log, accidentally fires a shot which removes 
one of his toes. 

Not because this is a likely sequence of 
events but because most insurance com. 
panies seem to think it is, sportsmen have 
a hard time getting insured against sport- 
ing injuries. Most companies will pay 
only part of an accident policy’s values 
for injuries incurred at games or in the 
hunting field. A man who admits that he 
plays polo constantly, rides to hounds, 
steeplechases or drives a racing motor- 
boat, is lucky to get a policy at all. Three 
years ago it occurred to smart Peter 
Vischer, editor of Polo, that insurance 
specially intended for sportsmen would 
be popular. Three of his friends—Charles 
Miner of the Litchfield County Hunt 
Reginald C. M. Peirce, who played polo 
for Squadron A in Manhattan, and Capt. 
Carl B. Searing, retired, of the Army— 
organized Sportsmans Mutual Assurance 
Co. to write such policies. Licensed Jan. 
3, with 400 policy holders, $600,000 in 
policies and a reinsurance contract which 
will guarantee all losses for each policy 
issued, Sportsmans Mutual was last week 
paying off its first indemnity—to Charles 
Wadsworth Howard, Joint Master of the 
Fairfield & Westchester Hounds, who had 
severed a tendon in his right hand while 
firing an expensive foreign-made shotgun. 

Sportsmans Mutual premiums (starting 
at $30 for a $500 reimbursement policy) 
are a little higher than most accident 
rates; they cover mishaps outside the 
sporting field as well as in it. At present 
most policy holders, like Crawford Burton, 
twice winner of the Maryland Hunt Cup 
who insisted on having his policy (No. 1) 
printed in gold, are fox-hunters, steeple: 
chasers, poloists. Sportsmans Mutual 
hopes that its special $500 policy which 
costs $10 will soon be standard equipment 
for U. S. footballers, hockeyists e¢ al. in 











| all secondary schools and_ universities 


Most dangerous school sport, shown by 4 
preliminary survey made by Professor 
Frank S. Lloyd of New York Universit) 
is touch football. Its accident incidence 
is 17.11 per 1,000, to 13.68 for gymnastlts 
with heavy apparatus, 8.75 for regulation 
football. 


° 








Open Tennis 

Meeting in Manhattan last week, the 
U.S. Lawn Tennis Association anticipated 
nothing much more than the routine busi- 
ness of electing Harry S. Knox of Chicago 
president to succeed Louis J. Carruthers 
of New York, and discussing the recom: 
mendations of its ranking committee 
which were announced month ago (TIME 
Jan. 23). When the meeting was over 
the U. S. L. T. A. had passed, by am 
overwhelming majority, one of the mos! 
momentous motions in its 52 years of e 
istence: to permit an open championship, 
in which amateurs may compete against 
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professionals, to be played at the German- 
town Cricket Club either late in May or 
early in September. Reason: to provide 
revenue for the Germantown Cricket Club 
which used to stage the Davis Cup 
matches till France won the Cup in 1927. 
Squash Racquets 

In the U, S., squash racquets for women 
is still something of a novelty. It started 
a few years ago in Boston, where Miss 
Eleanora Sears and Ler friends were al- 
lowed the use of courts in men’s clubs at 
odd hours. When Manhattan and Philadel- 
phia clubs added courts to keep up with the 
sudden growth of men’s squash racquets, 
women took to using them. The Junior 
League in Manhattan built two courts, the 
Cosmopolitan Club another. There are 
now 17 clubs in the Metropolitan (Man- 
hattan) Women’s Squash Racquets 
League, formed last autumn. In Baltimore, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, women use 
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SusAN NOEL 


She does not remember when she learned. 


men’s courts whenever they get a chance. 
Last week the sixth women’s squash rac- 
quets championship had a special impor- 
tance: a team of seven Englishwomen had 
come over to play in it. 

When British women dress for squash 
racquets they do not wear shorts, like 
Americans, but pleated skirts or, rarely, 
trousers. There are other differences. Brit- 
ish squash racquets courts are 24 ft. wider; 
the ball is more lively; games are to 9 
points instead of 15; only the hander-out 
(server) scores points. Because squash 
racquets (not squash tennis, which is a 
U. S. invention and played nowhere else 
except in Cuba) is a family game in Eng- 
land, British women have played more, 
now play better than Americans. Practic- 
Ing against men has taught them that the 
most effective shots are not necessarily 
the swiftest, that the spindling bat should 
be controlled not with the forearm, like a 
tennis racquet, but with the wrist. 

In the round of eight at the Merion 
(Pa.) Cricket Club last week, four of the 
seven members of the British team were 
still in the draw. Next day, the only 
American left was Ruth Hali of Merion, 
runner-up for the title last year, winner 





T WAS Sunday evening. Back 
in the hills, where for two days 
and nights a furious storm had 
raged, a mill superintendent and 
his engine room hands waited. 

A main boiler had been crippled 
by an accident. The unusual re- 
pairs it required had been made 
carefully and intelligently. Yet no 
one dared assume responsibility 
for raising steam, for they were 
not sure whether the boiler had 
been weakened. If so, property 


and lives might be in danger. 

The men wanted the judgment 
of an authority, so they telephoned 
the nearest ‘Hartford Steam Boiler’ 
inspector. Although the distance 
was only 28 miles, it took him five 
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He drove through the storm 
to bring CONFIDENCE 


hours of driving through and 
around snow drifts to reach the 
mill. Without waiting for rest, he 
made his inspection. Then crawl- 
ing out of the boiler, he smiled 
at the crew. 

“Tt’s so safe,” he stated,“ that the 
Hartford Steam Boiler’s $50,000 
of insurance is Still back of it.” 

Reassured, the men set to work. 
Their dependence on his verdict 
was the result of this company’s 
reputation for specialized engineer- 
ing knowledge, gained from ex- 
perience extending over 67 years. 

The ‘Hartford’s’ periodic — 
tions of each insured object result in 
many benefits in addition to accident 


reduction, and are valued highly by 
engineers everywhere, 


MSD TO 
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| Hartford “\ As Conneéticut 
2 1866 iy 
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THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 
INSPECTION AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


Insurance to cover direct loss, also use and occupancy losses, due to 
Explosions of Boilers or other Pressure Vessels and 
Accidents to Engines, Turbines and 
Elettrical Equipment. 


Insurance Brokers and Agents will explain the worth of this Company’s Inspection and Insurance 
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Mother! 


dont experiment 
with your 


Childs Cold 








...the PROVED 
Way of TREATING Colds 


VapoRub has been tested and 
proved by two generations of 
mothers. ..Its direct double-action 
means quicker relief. 


W New Aid in | 
No s PREVENTING 
Colds... 


Especially designed 
for irritations of 
the nose and throat 
— where most colds 
start. Makes pos- 
sible new Vicks Plan for better 
Control of Colds—fully explained 
in each Vicks package. 





VICKS 
Nose &Throat 


DROPS 









R LUDEN’S 


Secret Formula is a 
time - tested x ; 
Prescription 
for Quickest 
Cough Relief 


LUDEN’S 


“Menthol Cough Drops 
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in 1931, sister of J. Gilbert Hall, onetime 
13th ranking U. S. lawn tennis player. 
Against Susan Noel, 20-year-old British 
champion who learned squash racquets 
from her father when she was so young 
she does not remember it, Miss Hall be- 


gan with the fatal mistake of trying to 


outdrive her opponent. After losing the 
first game, 15-5, she tried playing soft 
shots in the corners, managed to win a 
game, 15-12, and make Miss Noel work 
for the next one, 18-15. Improving as she 
warmed up, Miss Noel ran out the next 
game and the match, 15-5. Next day she 
defeated her team-mate, Cicely Fenwick, 
for the title, 15-8, 13-15, 15-10, 15-6. 
@ In Detroit last week, Beekman Pool of 
New York retained the title he won from 
his brother J. Lawrence Pool a year ago 
by beating Neil Sullivan of Philadelphia 
in the final of the men’s National Squash 
Racquets Championship, 18-17, 


12-15, 15-7. 


Who Won 


@ Monstrous Primo Carnera: his fight 
against Ernie Schaaf for the right to a 
world’s championship bout against Jack 
Sharkey; by a knockout in the 13th round; 
in Manhattan. Schaaf, hospitalized imme- 
diately after the fight, recovered con- 


15-5; 
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Peter A. 


Juley & Son 
“PEACE” 
Artist Bush has no idea what will happen. 
(See col. 3) 
sciousness after 1 hr. and 45 min., devel- 
oped an intra-cranial hemorrhage. Sports- 
reporters, incorrigibly skeptical about all 
Carnera’s doings, first described the knock- 
out as a fake, hastily acknowledged its 
authenticity three days later when doctors 
operated to remove a blood clot from 
Schaaf’s brain. Schaaf, 24, never rallied, 
died early next morning. 
@ Roy Mikkelsen, of California: the 
U. S.. ski-jumping championship, with 
jumps of 138 and 141 ft.; at Salisbury, 
Conn. 
@ Mrs. Constance Wilson Samuel and 
her brother, Montgomery Wilson of Tor- 
onto: the North American Figure Skating 
Championship for pairs; after Mrs. Sam- 
uel had won the women’s championship 
and Montgomery Wilson the men’s; in 
Manhattan. 
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Automatic Painting 

Among the oldest, most conservative of 
Manhattan art marts is the Knoedler Ga]. 
leries. Last week its suave brown velye 
walls burgeoned with weird birds, imposs. 
ble flowers, strange writhing figures 
wrought from paint so thick that it seemed 
as much sculpture as _ painting. Ar 
critics, society reporters and psychiatrists 
hurried over to see them for three rea. 
sons: Brilliant color and an unquestioned 
sense of design make them worthy of seri. 
ous attention as works of art. They were 
painted by the third wife of wealthy Irving 
Ter Bush. Mrs. Bush insists that they are 
“automatic paintings” produced under oc. 
cult control. 

“When I feel the urge,” said Mrs. Bush 
last week, “I simply pick up my brushes 
and begin, usually down in one corner of 
a large canvas, without the slightest ide 
what is going to happen. . . . However, ] 
don’t go into a trance or anything. Ob 
dear no, nothing like that!” 

The former Marion Spore of Bay City, 
Mich., red-haired, fortyish Mrs. Bush (sis. 
ter of Naval Commander James S. Spore, 
onetime Governor of Guam) has been 4 
practicing dentist and a practical philan- 
thropist, known in the penny press as “The 
Angel of the Bowery.” 

Twice a week, on Mondays and Thurs. 
days, she used to stand at the head ofa 
long line on Manhattan’s Bowery, handing 
out meal tickets, clothing, spectacles, false 
teeth, wooden legs, etc. to those in need, 
It cost her and her friends $35,000 a year, 
was abandoned when Financier Bush de- 
cided that other relief agencies were han- 
dling the work effectively. 

Mrs. Bush’s “automatic painting” 
started eleven years ago at the time of her 
mother’s death. Grief stricken, she pon- 
dered suicide, suddenly felt an uncontrol- 
lable desire to paint. 

Whatever the spirit that paints Mrs, 
Bush’s pictures, it has a morbid mind. 
Peace, most interesting canvas on view last 
week, showed the face of a drowned gitl 
floating in water sprinkled with flowers, 
while over it hovers a weird bird witha 
very long beak and a tightly curled tail. 

“T don’t understand it,” said Terminal 
Man Bush last week, “though I am begin- 
ning to like some of the things in spite of 
myself.” 








Forbidden City 

To the Peiping Railway Station from 
the gigantic piles of pink masonry which 
are the towering gates of the Forbidden 
City, all traffic was cut off. Troops with 
fixed bayonets lined the road. At strategic 
intervals the Shui-hui (volunteer fire con- 
panies) were drawn up with their hoses 
ready. They might have been prepara- 
tions for a riot, a great parade or a state 
funeral. A funeral in a sense it was. Al 
night long gangs of coolies in ragged 
padded cotton clothing passed down that 
roadway dragging creaking carts and 
wheelbarrows piled high with boxes and 
packing cases. Three thousand separate 
cases went that night, 882 more went the 
next day. Treasure valued at $20,000,000 
which the Manchu Emperors of China as 
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sembled for 250 years went south, last 
week, to Nanking and Shanghai. 

Far to the North, hollow-eyed Henry 
Pu Yi, Japan’s puppet ruler of Man- 
chukuo, wondered how soon he would be 
returned to his old home. A faction in 


the Japanese Supreme War Council was | 


known to be waiting only for spring and 
the thawing of the roads to drive straight 
to Peiping and set Henry Pu Yi back on 
a throne in the Forbidden City. 
Somewhere in its dazzling square mile 
of yellow-tiled buildings, Henry Pu Yi was 
born, son of the favorite grandnephew of 
the ancient Dowager Empress who made 
him heir to the Dragon throne of the 
“Great Pure” dynasty and all its treasures. 
In its interminable throne halls, temples, 
palaces, marble courts and concubines’ 
quarters the Boy Emperor lived. Except 
for U. S. and European soldiers who looted 
it during the Boxer Rebellion, not 20 white 
men in the world had set foot in that for- 
bidden preserve until the fall of the Em- 
pire in 1911. Until rgr1, it contained the 
greatest assemblage of treasure: gold, jade, 
precious stone, porcelain, ancient paint- 
ings, carvings, that the world has seen since 
the fall of the Mogul Empire in India. 
Henry Pu Yi was allowed to remain 
in a corner of the Forbidden City until 





Nippon Photo 
JAPAN’s Pu YI 


If he gets home, his house will be empty. 


1924, when Christian General Feng kicked 
him out and into the arms of Japan. But 
ever since the fall of the empire the more 
portable part of his inherited treasure has 
been dribbling away, a Ming vase here, a 
jade bowl there. Even so, enough remains 
to dazzle the eyes and tire the feet of the 
most ardent tourist. 

The Nationalist Government was bound 
last week that if Henry Pu Yi is to return 
to his old home in the spring, that home 
will be empty. They had still another 
reason for moving the treasure. Nanking, 
the ramshackle half-rebuilt new capital of 
( hina, has always been jealous of the solid 
magnificence that the Manchus gave Peip- 
ing. With the Forbidden City treasure to 
deck Nanking (there is as yet no fit place 
in Nanking to display it) the new city 
will have the dignity befitting a great 
capital, 


| 





“| like your cheek!” 





Face smooth all day long 


when you shave in the morning 
with small bubble lather! 


base where your razor takes 
them off. Leaves your face 
clean-feeling, clean-looking. 


“‘Swellshave this morning, Jack” 
—you’ve heard that at 8 A. M. 
But when she says at 6 P. M. 
—‘‘Did you get shaved this 
afternoon?” that’s what a 
Colgate shave does for you. 
Why? Here’s why! Small 
bubble lather. Lather that finds 
its way to the very base of every 
last hair. Softens them at the 


Try this Colgate shave to- 
morrow morning for a clean, 
well-groomed look tomorrow 
night. No other shave crear 
does it quite like Colgate’s. 







Soap Lather does not make 
messy washbowls and greasy 
razors. 












o COLGATE, 

Dept. 300, P. O. 

P - Box 81, Hudson Terminal 

- Station, New York City. 

- Please send me for the 4c enclosed, 


the trial tube of Colgate’s Rapid Shave 
Cream—enough for 10 shaves. 
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lt takes BALANCED OPERATION 


DANGEROUS— 


Tight rope walking, like busi- 
ness, requires balance, sure 
steps, absolute control of every 
movement, 


Guesswork or 


carelessness means disaster. 





F) 


Model 66 Multigraph 


Prints a high quality of ad- 
Vertising literature, and office 
and factory forms, at high 
speed. Saves money! 





Model 5085 
Cardograph 


Ribbon-prints neat, attrac- 
tive post-card-size messages, 
and office and factory forms, 
at very low cost. Easy terms. 





“We'v 


6 make money 


got to modernize our methods. 


It’s DANGEROUS BUSINESS to procrastinate’! 


F your business is making prog- 
ress today, it is because you are 
thinking straighter, acting quick- 
er, working harder. 
Addressograph-Multigraph 
products help business heads think 
straighter by providing better rec- 
ords and control at lower cost. 
They help business act quicker 
by speeding up the thousand and 
one kinds of “paper work”—from 
cost sheets to sales promotional 
material that clicks. 
They help business work harder by 
doing many jobs correctly at lower 
cost, In minutes instead of days. 


Economy in office routine and 
results in sales are secured by us 
of Addressograph-M ultigraph 
products. Thousands of progres: 
sive concerns, both large and 
small, are making money by put- 
ting this equipment to multiple 
uses. 

Invest 30 minutes of your time 
with one of the Addressograph- 
Multigraph men. The interview 
will well repay you. 

You can install Addressograph- 
Multigraph equipment on easy 
terms—paying out of savings 4s 
you use it. 


Consult “Where to Buy it” in your telephone directory for name of nearest 
Sales Agent,or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 






TRADE MAR 








Addressagraph-Multigraph Products 


TRADE MAeK 








MAKING AND SAVING MONEY FOR EVERY KIND OF BUSINESS e EVERY DAY 
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BUSINESS @&© FINANCE 





Mortgage Troubles 

With insurance companies suspending 
farm foreclosures and Federal agencies 
promising further relief to the mortgage- 
ridden West, hardly anybody last week 
noticed a fix that mortgages had got a 
group of New York companies into—until 
they slipped out of it. In Manhattan 
Owen D. Young announced the formation 
of a Realty Stabilization Corp., with a 
capital of $10,000,000 and an R. F. C. 
credit of $100,000,000, to rehabilitate the 
city’s real estate and make it self- 
supporting. Immediate purpose of the 
corporation, however, is to tide guaran- 
teed-mortgage companies through the em- 
barrassing task of meeting—and scaling 
down—$700,000,0co0 in maturing mort- 
gages. Savings banks, insurance and trust 
companies, which had been acutely con- 
scious of the guaranteed mortgage com- 
panies’ fix for months, were much relieved. 
Credit for the job went to New York 
Trust Co.’s Mortimer Buckner who had 
been laboring strenuously for several 
months. 

Guaranteed mortgages account for some 
35% of the total mortgages outstanding 
in New York City. .There are about 18 
companies which have guaranteed this 
35% to the extent of three billion dollars. 
They are protected by an “18-months 
clause” which permits them to postpone 
redemption of matured mortgages. Early 
in 1932 real estate was shrunken in value 
and property owners hard pressed, so the 
mortgage companies invoked the 18- 
months clause. This year real estate values 
are further shrunken, property owners are 
harder pressed and the 18 months are 
nearly up. 

Chief function of Realty Stabilization 
Corp. will be to direct the refinancing of 
matured mortgages on the basis of present 
property valuations. The difference be- 
tween this sum and the face value of the 
mortgages the corporation will supply 
from R. F. C. funds, the R. F. C. getting, 
in effect, second mortgages. 

Significant is the fact that the R. F. C. 
will not provide funds to enable guarantee 
companies to pay interest on the mort- 
gages they have guaranteed. Result: the 
guarantee companies must persuade the 
holders of mortgages to reduce their in- 
terest charges. Fortnight ago Frederic 
James Fuller, new president of New York 
Title & Mortgage Co., wrote to some of his 
certificate holders asking them to accept 
a 4% interest rate in place of the present 
rate of 55%. Rapid progress along this 
line was expected under pressure from 
Realty Stabilization Corp. 

But the difficulty of this task caused the 
appointment of public-spirited William 
Church Osborn to head the new organiza- 
tion. Distinguished lawyer-Democrat, in 
1918 he ran against Alfred E. Smith in the 
gubernatorial primary and was so im- 
pressed by his defeat that he became one 
of Governor Smith’s stanchest supporters. 
He was a friend of Woodrow Wilson, is 
a friend of Franklin Roosevelt, organ- 
ized the aggressive Democratic Union. In 
Garrison, N. Y. he has a country place 
Where he sometimes plows with two oxen. 
In Manhattan, where he owns a house in 


the East Thirties, he steers clear of Tam- 
many Hall. He is a trustee of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art (hobby, art col- 
lecting) and of Princeton University (re- 
ligion, Presbyterian). His tall, thin figure 
draped in a loosely cut suit has been seen 
on many a public platform, from which 
he has issued dignified appeals for charity 
from behind a mustache which is less 
voluminous than it once was. His brother 
is. famed Naturalist Henry Fairfield Os- 
born; his wife was Alice Dodge, which 
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Acme 
STABILIZATION’S OSBORN 
can see no reason for 54%. 


accounts for his directorate in Phelps 
Dodge Corp. 

Upon taking his new job Mr. Osborn 
lost no time in addressing mortgage hold- 
ers as follows: 

“Strict’ enforcement of legal rights 
brings about foreclosures, forced sales and 
losses to the owner and mortgagees alike. 
Those familiar with the present situation 
can see no reason why mortgages should 
yield 54% when other securities are yield- 
ing 4% and banks find difficulty in lending 
call money at 1%. Above all things, mort- 
gages cannot be expected to yield in in- 
terest more than the productive possibili- 
ties of the properties.” 

Puzzle Profits 

@ In Toronto last week one Fred Shipley 
did a jigsaw puzzle while his apartment 
burned. Forcibly ejected by firemen, Puz- 
zler Shipley finished his puzzle under a 
blanket on the sidewalk. 

@ In Chicago the Century of Progress 
(World’s Fair) was about to issue an of- 
ficial jigsaw puzzle, picturing a panorama 
of the fair grounds, for 25¢. 

@ In Manhattan’ speakeasy patrons 
worked feverishly over pictures showing 
cinemactresses in circumstantial bedroom 
scenes. 

@ Eddie Cantor sat up nights writing a 
jigsaw song. 

@ And a Mr. Morris M. Einson of Long 
Island City, L. I, went vacationing in 


the West Indies, leaving behind him a 
business which had increased its payroll 
250% since last summer, was making 
3,000,000 jigsaw puzzles a week, and had 
become so prosperous that it could retain 
smart Lawyer Mabel Walker Willebrandt 
to fight the Government’s contention that 
it owed a tax of 10% under the new 
amusement excise law. 

Last week millions of adults bought jig- 
saw puzzles from newsstands, stationers, 
booksellers, department stores, drug 
shops. Einson-Freeman Co. made most of 
them. Jigsaw puzzles had been with U. S. 
citizens for two or three generations with- 
out becoming a fad until clever Morris 
Einson sold an idea to Prophylactic Prod- 
ucts Corp. last summer. Prophylactic of- 
fered one of Mr. Einson’s puzzles with 
every toothbrush it sold. A million 
brushes were sold—and a million puzzles 
Pepsodent took up the idea, began giving 
away more of Einson-Freeman’s puzzles 
which when put together revealed the 
faces of Amos & Andy and the celebrated 
Goldbergs. Sunshine Biscuit, Standard 
Oil, Squibb fell in line. In November, 
having increased its staff from 200 to 700 
employes, Einson-Freeman began selling 
its puzzles across newsstands. 

Big game-making companies like Milton 
Bradley Co. and Parker Bros. turned to 
cheap, cardboard-backed jigsaw. Einson- 
Freeman’s 3,000,000 puzzles account for 
more than half the total sales today, with 
the fad being pushed by newspaper col- 
yumists, cartoonists and editorial writers, 
by radio gag men and smart cocktail party 
devotees. Simon & Schuster, crossword 
pioneers, issued $1 puzzles designed by 
Peter Arno, William Steig, Otto Soglow, 
Tony Sarg. 

Last week Mrs. Willebrandt was work- 
ing hard to defeat the Government’s con- 
tention that a puzzle of over 50 pieces is 


no child’s game, should pay the 10% 
wholesale tax on adult amusements. Most 
puzzles are 150-500 pieces. Her argu- 


ment: no matter who plays with them, 
or how many pieces they contain, jigsaw 
puzzles are childish, picayune, tax-free. 

aS * 
State & Stakeholders 
(See front cover) 

Dissatisfaction with a state-owned trans- 
portation system was what launched the 
Pennsylvania R. R. 86 years ago. Stretch- 
ing from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh (at 
the head of navigation on the Ohio River) 
was an extraordinary series of state- 
owned railways, canals and skidways over 
the Alleghenies, built to compete with New 
York’s booming Erie Canal. Canal boats, 
constructed in sections, were trundled 
through the streets of Philadelphia on 
low-wheel trucks, hauled to a railway, 
then chuffed, towed, pushed and slid over 
the 395 mi. of “State Works” to Pitts- 
burgh. In winter when canals froze, all 
transportation ceased. It was a thoroughly 
unsatisfactory procedure, so a group of 
Philadelphians built the Pennsy. 

The venture paid dividends the first 
year, has paid them every year since, in- 
cluding 1933. The Pennsy has paid out a 
total of over $1,000,000,000, is the biggest 
system in the U. S. and self-styled finest 
in the world. Last week the stock of this 
historic and lucrative enterprise was sell- 
ing lower than it has sold since the bloody 
Pittsburgh Riots of 1877. But this was one 
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railroad for which there were no fears that 
it would pull through, come what may. 
And when the U. S. Government, in an 
unprecedented call for testimony on the 
state of the nation, wanted to learn about 
the railroads, it turned naturally to Penn- 
sylvania’s William Wallace Atterbury (see 
DE). 

The Government found him far from 
his dominion, of which he is the tenth 
ruler. But he was neither napping nor, ex- 
cept intermittently, loafing. With his 
famed vice president, Elisha Lee, and a 
staff of .high executives, he was half-way 
through his annual survey tour of North 
America. Routing his private car on a 
great swing down through the Southwest 
to Mexico City and up the Pacific Coast 
where he was last week, he had planned to 
swing homeward through Canada. Then 
came his country’s call for counsel and 
advice, and almost simultaneously an ad- 
vance copy of the report of the National 
Transportation Committee. 


Ever since the Government handed 
them back (with bonuses) to their owners 
after the War, the railroads of the U. S. 
have been becoming a national Problem 
again, first as to regulation, next as to 
consolidation, lately as alleged sufferers 
from competition by trucks, buses, pipe- 
lines, airplanes. When their earnings con- 
tracted in Depression and not only divi- 
dends but bond interest became endan- 
gered, money was obtained from the 
R. F. C._—about $600,000.000 in all now— 
to bolster the railroads. And in Septem- 
ber the biggest stakeholders, including 68 
insurance companies and four great uni- 








Allegheny Steel Pipe, Boiler Tubes, Cast- 
ings, Sheets and Plates have been used by 
the railroads for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Sinee the introduction of Allegheny 
Metal in 1926,—this unique alloy has 
found wide application in modern rolling 
stock for dining car kitchens and equip- 
ment, refrigeration cars for transporting 
meats, dairy products and other perish- 
able foods,—and just recently for the ex- 
terior of new type railway passenger cars 
for suburban service. Write for Brochure 
G-12, “Where Allegheny Serves.” 
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versities, asked five leading citizens to 
head a committee of inquiry. Calvin 
Coolidge was named chairman. Alexander 
Legge (International Harvester) repre- 
sented Republican industrialists. Alfred 
E. Smith, Bernard Mannes Baruch and 
Clark Howell (Atlanta Constitution) were 
chosen as Democrats who would bear 
weight with Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
when it came to getting this National 
Transportation Committee’s findings trans- 
lated into law. 

These findings, now published, imply 
that the railroad problem comes down 
simply to this: How to keep the roads, 
now financed by so much public money, 
in private hands and off the taxpayer’s 
neck? The Committee considered its sub- 
ject and made recommendations under 
subheads as follows: 

Consolidation. “Parallel lines . . . are 
wasteful and unnecessary. Regional con- 
solidations should be hastened and where 
necessary enforced. . Neither holding 
companies nor any other device should be 
permitted to hinder. . . .” 

Competition. For trucks & buses the 
Committee favored regulation “for public 
protection,” but warned against restriction 
just for the railroads’ sake. “We cannot 
solve the problem on the theory upon 
which horses are handicapped in a race.” 
But the Committee urged that railroeds be 
permitted to own and operate competing 
services in all fields, in fact chided the 
roads for not promoting them from the 
Start. 

The Committee recommended abandon- 
ment of government-owned barge lines 
and of all waterways unless proved self- 





WHERE ALLEGHENY STEELS ARE USED 





ALLEGHENY PRODUCTS 


SHEETS: For Automobile Bodies, Metallic Furniture, 
Deep Drawing 


ALLEGHENY METAL 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
SEAMLESS TUBING 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY ... BRACKENRIDGE, PA. 
Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 


Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses 
—Dunhem, Carrigan & Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union 
Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 


ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 
STEEL CASTINGS 
BOILER TUBES PIPE 
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supporting in the light of sound accoyy. 
ing practice. Airways they would leay 
alone for the present. On pipe lines they 
were-mum. 

Regulation. The Committee found fy; 
President-elect Roosevelt’s “reconstitute 
I. C. C.,” to embrace all forms of inte. 
state transport, an 1. C. C. less judicia| 
and more executive. Clearly the point was 
made that the present Federal policy oj 
preserving competition is obsolete. | 

Management. In no uncertain tems | 
the Committee took U. S. railroad open. | 
tors to task for not helping themselves }y. 
fore they asked for help, for not keeping 
up with the efficient pace set by other jp. 
dustries. The roads were urged to scrap 
unnecessary facilities, consolidate services 
and costly terminals, cease running crack 
(but empty) passenger trains to maintain 9 
prestige. The Committee suggested that jj 
the U. S. railroad’s plant and treasury wer 
run as efficiently as they could be, ther 
would be no railroad problem. 

Capital Adjustment. Criticizi 
top-heavy bonded debt of many roads, the 
crux of their present difficulties, the Con: 
mittee said: “This condition cannot le 
cured by increasing rates to salvage olf 
mistakes or by lending government mony 
to preserve them. They require realisi 
reorganization in accordance with the 
facts. Some railroads can hope to survive 
only on drastic ... scaling down of 
debt.” 

“Emergency Recommendations.” 1) 
Revision of the bankruptcy laws to facili- 
tate rail reorganizations without long and 
costly receiverships. 2) Repeal of the re- 
capture clause retroactively. 3) Removal 
of the rate-making rule from a valuation 
basis to a basis of operating costs. 4) Lib- 
eral R. F. C. policy on collateral offered 
for rail loans. 

Of the original five members only three 
signed the report. Calvin Coolidge was 
dead. Al Smith split with the others and 
issued a supplementary report. Onetime 
president of U. S. Trucking Corp., he 
wanted a hands-off policy on trucks & 
buses, recommended that the I. C. C. be 
scrapped in favor of a Department of 
Transportation or a bureau in the Depart 
ment of Commerce. He saw no necessity 
for altering the rate-making rule, stood ou 
against R. F. C. liberality on rail loans 

The death of Coolidge, the Smith schism 
and reports that Mr. Baruch and Pres: 
dent-elect Roosevelt are not at one o 
Railroads, have detracted from the av 
thority the Committee’s report was It 
tended to carry. It was read with deep in- 
terest as a major contribution to railroad 
thought—but not as a sure instrument 
railroad salvation. 


In other lands (where railroads are us 
ally state-owned) there are Railroad pr 
lems, too. But they are chiefly operatitf 
problems. In France the problem 1s ' 
keep the trains on the track as well as‘ 
keep them from wrecking. the Frenci 
budget. In Russia it is to run more trails 
faster—the Soviet budget having no pat 
ticular balancing point.* Though critics 
*Last week the Soviet upped fares 35% © 
discourage idle passenger travel, permit heavier 
freight movements. The rise came on top © 
other increases that have boosted fares in som 
regions 300% above a year ago. 
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“Son, Do Not Thee Marry 
For Money” 


You remember this was the old Quaker’s ad- 
vice to his son. But you remember that he also 
added: 

“But be sure thou marryest where money is.”’ 

Every nationally known product of mass pro- 
duction is primarily interested in the great 
wage-earner market of America—‘‘the common 
people,’’ which is where the money is. It was 
Lincoln—was it not ?—who said, ‘“The Lord must 
love the common people because he made so 
many of them.”’ 

So, the first thing the American manufac- 
turer wants to know is whether or not this great 
wage-earning market, which is the last great 
market left, can carry the load and increase his 
present production. And whether or not he can 
make money out of it now. 

And we are able to tell you that it can carry 
the load, that it can increase your present pro- 
duction if you go after it right, and that you can 
make money out of it now. There are some 
twenty-three million of your wage-earning 
masses still working in these United States and 
avery high percentage of them are in compara- 
tively better shape than they were before. 

You simply have to be more selective in han- 
dling this market—that is all. 

And that is where True Story Magazine is able 
to render you remarkable service and bring far 
more than ordinary returns to you who are 
spending your advertising money. 

But first it is well to remember that the homes 
of your working masses still consume sixty- 
eight per cent of all products by volume and 
dollars. 

Nobody even hopes any more to get along 
without them. We should all like to sell the 
Class A homes exclusively. It would flatter our 
vanity. But there are only a million and a half 
of them altogether. So if we were selling coffee, 
for example, we would have to make those 
Class A homes drink twenty cups of coffee per 
person, per day, per home to give us our volume. 

All of your upper class homes, in all of your 
“white-collar classes’’, make up only thirty-two 
per cent of your sales by dollars, numbers, or 
volume. 

That is why Mr. Ford and Mr. Chrysler and 
General Motors are so interested in their Fords 
and Plymouths and Chevies. That is why Gen- 
eral Motors announces that it is only making 
four hundred Cadillacs V 16 for the entire year 
of 1933. 

So it is out of the homes of your working 
masses that you must find your sales to increase 
your volume and make your profit. And of 
course, from amongst those millions upon mil- 


lions of wage-earner homes you must find the 
ones who are still able and ready to buy. 

And that is where True Story Magazine can 
help you so wonderfully with your process of 
selectivity. 

The very great importance of the fact that 
True Story Magazine is practically all news 
stand circulation may not have occurred to you. 
But it means one thing: The family that buys it 
is still working, still on the job, and still in a 
buying frame of mind or it would not start its 
buying with our high-priced True Story Maga- 
zine. 

In wage-earning America, we know this only 
too well to have any question about it. When 
wage-earners get out of a job, their families 
stop buying True Story. When they get back on 
a job and get ready to spend, they start buying 
it again. 

True Story follows the pay-roll. It always has. 

This is not true of other magazines as sixty to 
seventy per cent of their circulation is sold for 
one, two, or three years via the subscription 
route. 

Which means that in sixty per cent of those 
homes, the family head may have been out of a 
position or out of income or not in a buying 
mood anywhere from one to three years and 


still be reading his subscription purchased 
magazine. 
Consequently, the first thing True Story 


Magazine can do for you is to give you nearly 
two million homes where the earners of the 
family are still on the job, still drawing down 
their pay envelopes every week, and still draw- 
ing down enough in their pay envelopes to give 


_ them the buying capacity that you need and 


keep them in a buying frame of mind. 

And they are quite ready and willing to buy 
your product even if it happens to cost a little 
more. 

For it must not be forgotten that these two 
million families, collectively, paid over the news 
stand twice as much for True Story as is paid for 
any other magazine. 

If they are willing and able to pay a great deal 
more for our product, they ought to be willing 
and able to pay a little more for yours if you tell 
them why. 

So here through True Story Magazine you are 
able to reach nearly two million families from 
amongst your working masses who are still em- 
ployed; and through the interest of these two 
million families, to find the penetration point 
of millions more. 

Here is one place where you know what you are 
shooting at. One place where, through your se- 
lective advertising, you can make money now. 


Advertisement 
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180 YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 


1752 « 


TESTIFY TO THE SOUNDNESS 
MUTUAL PLAN OF INSURANCE 


Automobile 


Insurance Costs 
can be Reduced! 





TIME 


OF THE 


* 1933 





Motorists Saved 
Millions of Dollars in 1932 


through Mutual Insurance 
AREFUL buying! It’s the trend of 


the times. Thousands of car owners 

and employers are turning to mutual 
casualty insurance every month, and 
reducing the cost of their insurance. 
Mutual insurance is distinguished 
from all other forms of insurance by the 
downright economy of its operation; by 
its careful selection of risks; 
by its effective efforts to help 
policyholders avoid unneces- 
sary accidents. The saving 
that results from these mea- 
sures is returned to policyhold- 
ers in the form of dividends. 
Thousands of the leading 
industrial corporations of 
the country, who are the 
biggest buyers of casualty 





This Seal identifies a mem- 
bercompany of The National 
Association of Mutual Cas- 
ualty Companies and the 
American Mutual Alliance. 


MUTUAL CASUALTY 


insurance, have been mutual policy- 
holders for many years. It is not sav- 
ing alone that has held these experi- 
enced buyers, but sound protection, 
and capable service—p/us a substantial 
saving in net cost. 

Any responsible motorist, any em- 
ployer, large or small, will find all of 
the traditional advantages of mutual 
insurance through the protection 
offered by any member company of 
the National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies. These Compa- 
nies, a selected group of 24 
established leaders, have 
returned over $40,000,000 
in dividends to policyholders 
in the past three years. 

Write today for a list 
of the Association compa- 
nies, and an interesting 
discussion of the advantages 
of the mutual plan of cas- 
ualty insurance. 


INSURANCE 


Sound and economical protection on following risks: accident « automobile (all forms) - burglary 


and theft fidelity + liability (all forms) - plate glass + property damage + workmen’s compensation 





WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET----------- ~/ 

my 

National Association of Mutual Casualty Companies ; 

Room 2101— 230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. J 

I Gentlemen: Kindly send me with no obligation, a list of the Association Com- 
i panies and an outline of the benefits they offer the policyholder. : 
| Mutual N ! 
| Casualty ame ———— | 
Insurance ! 

So Ameen Daillens Address. LL fe a : 
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insist that U. S. railroads have been tech. } 


nological laggards (compared to other r 
U.S. industries), the fact remains that th tl 
U. S. railroad plant is the finest in th p 
world. Of the world’s 780,000 mi. of rj). “ 
ways about one-third is in the U.S. Som» tl 
say that the plant is too big, that the $26. t] 
000,000,000 it cost was too much, thy tl 
the peak of its usefulness has passed, Thy g 
reason it is in quicksand is not that jt G 
trains are not on time but because jt: A 
managers never dreamed they would haye g: 
so few trains to keep on time. | 
Few citizens can hope to grasp cop d 
cretely what the whole amazing U. §, ni e 
system is. But the biggest chunk of j p 
that part which laces and criss-crosses th; a 
vast factory between Chicago and Middle te 
Atlantic Coast—is identified by fou 
names: 1 s $ 


New York Central, traditional tiv)! 
of the Pennsy, boasts a “water level” route i 
to Chicago. Its domination of the riches 
State in the Union dates back to the man. 
agement of Cornelius Vanderbilt. For two 
generations the House of Morgan, Georg 
Fisher Baker’s First National Bank and 
the Vanderbilt sons and grandsons hav 
been at Central’s throttle. But early this 
month a new force entered the Central 
when 74-year-old Leonor Fresnel Loree 
the bush-bearded president of smallish 
Delaware & Hudson, triumphantly an. 
nounced that he had bought 10% of Cen- 
tral’s stock (Time, Feb. 6). Last week he 
was trying to persuade the I. C. C. to let 
him have an official seat at Central’s coun- 
cil table. Central’s president, Frederick 
Ely Williamson, a Yaleman like Pennsyl- 
vania’s Atterbury, has as_his_ principal 
worry $80,000,000 in bank and R. F. C. 
loans, bond maturities in the next two 
years of $68,000,000. 

Baltimore & Ohio, whose President 
Daniel Willard is most famed for his la- 
bor dealings, has solved its own great 
problem: a $63,000,000 bond maturity in 
March. Backed by R. F. C. funds, it has 
persuaded nearly all bondholders to swap 
their bonds for half cash, half new bonds 
Testifying last fortnight before a Senate 
committee, Daniel Willard focused atten- 
tion on what has happened to railroad l:- 
bor since the Depression. The B. & O.,h 
said, had cut its force 50% since 1929 and 
the process is continuing. Last week B. 
Q. shut down all shops. 

Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate ha: 
joined the haughty Big Four only in the 
last decade. The two roads with the Ere 
are the backbone of the Van Sweringe! 
system. C. & O. is one of the four U.$ 
railroads still paying a regular dividen 
and the only road still paying at the 192 
rate. Head of this unique road is John] 
Bernet, the Brothers Van Sweringen: 
crack operating man. His first big job 
the Nickel Plate which he pulled out of t 
red and put (for a while) on a fancy div 
dend basis. Then the Van Sweringens s 
him to work on the Erie. He could not pu 
out dividends but he did pull the Erie t 
gether as a first class road. In 1929 he 
went to the C. & O. Last week he com: 
pleted the Van Sweringen circuit by taking 
on the Nickel Plate’s presidency in at 
dition to the C. & O.’s. And from a protit 
point of view he found it just about where 
it was when he went in first in 1916. 

Pennsylvania. As a railroad system the 
Pennsy is by far the most mature of the 


| 
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Big Four. By the early 1870's it had al- 
ready taken for its province almost all 
that it has now. At the turn of the century 
President Alexander Johnston Cassatt, 
“the brains of the Pennsylvania,” launched 
the campaign that drove the Pennsy under 
the Hudson River and into Manhattan, 
then pushed it under the East River to its 
great gateway to New England, the Hell 
Gate Bridge. Presidents Samuel Rea and 
Atterbury continued the march north by 
gaining a working control of the New 
Haven and Boston & Maine. Then Presi- 
dent Atterbury launched his greatest proj- 
ect—electrification of the Pennsy—com- 
pleted last month from New York to Phil- 
adelphia, last week on down to Wilming- 
ton. soon to Baltimore and Washington. 

Pennsylvania’s 28.000 mi. of track, its 
$2,191,000,000 assets, give it undisputed 


ee saaenee “| 











Joun J. BERNET 


He took on an old red with a unique black. 


claim to the title of “biggest U. S. rail- 
road.” Its 5,500 locomotives are one-tenth 
the U. S. total, its 270,000 freight cars 
12%, ils 7,000 passenger cars 14%. With 
this equipment it justifies its boast: 
“Carries more passengers, hauls more 
freight than any railroad in America.” 
Despite its huge plant President Atter- 
bury found in 1928 that Pennsylvania’s 
eastern region had nearly reached traffic 
capacity under steam operations. He 
promptly started a $100,000,000 program 
to electrify all main lines from New York 
to Washington and west to Harrisburg. 
Some 6.000 men were set to work erecting 
8.000 steel poles, stringing 38,000,000 Ib. 
of copper cable. At an average cost of 
$160,000 apiece, 150 electric locomotives 
were ordered. Electrification was co- 
ordinated with another $75,000,000 pro- 
gram of station and terminal improvement 
in Newark, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
Electrification west to Harrisburg has 
not begun. But when work now under way 
is finished the Pennsy can add another su- 
perlative to its long list: “Most electrified 
U. S. railroad.” 
_ Though Kuhn, Loeb & Co. have been 
its bankers, Pennsylvania has never been 
a banker’s road. It is a Pennsylvania 
Institution, socially, financially, politically. 
President Atterbury runs the road. He has 





Zn Buffalo 


there 1s a 


Marine Midland Bank 
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35 


of 


50 





1 There are 22 banks throughout New 
York State which make up the Ma- 
rine Midland Group. 

wi 2 The Marine Midland Corporation 

i: owns 98°, of the stock of these 

S banks. 

= 3 The corporation conducts no busi- 
ness. Its sole function is that of a 

4 holding company. 

im 4 The Marine Midland Corporation is 

ai owned by 23,000 stockholders of 
whom 80% live in New York State. 

5 Each‘bank has its own officers and 
directors. Its policies are coordinated 
through its group membership. 

6 The average age of these banks is 
over 50 years. Seventeen are the 
oldest in their communities. 

7 They serve over 350,000 depositors. 

8 This group was formed 4 years ago 

| § 
by 16 banks. Six have been added 
since then. 

9 During this period, these banks have 
demonstrated their soundness locally. 
Nationally, the Group has won recog- 
nition as a stabilizing factor in the 
state’s banking structure. 

10 The total resources of the Group are 
ITead Office Marine Trust over $450,000,000. Combined capital 
Company of Buffalo, N.Y. funds total over $75,000,000. 
~ 
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BA 


[ is the oldest and largest com- 


mercial bank in Buffalo. It has 


5 banking offices. More than 60% 


the industrial concerns with over 


employees, carry accounts with it. 


Ten facts about New York’s state- 


wide group of 22 banks 
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| polkadot. 


Bear on hard—here’s 
a colored pencil that 
ean ““take it!°° 


I your desk a graveyard for old-fash- 
ioned colored pencils—the kind 


with fat, clumsy leads that break and 
crumble under ordinary writing pressure, 
and have to be constantly resharpened ? 
Then try the new Mongol Colored Pen- 


cil. It will surprise you! It has a thin, 
strong lead no larger than that ofthe ordin- 


ary black lead pencil and is justas smooth | 
writing and durable. Its color is clean 


and brilliant. It can be sharpened to a 
needle-point and you can bear down 
plenty hard without fear of breaking the 
lead. Yes, the new Mongol is a big step 
forward in efficiency and economy. Try 
it and see. 


At up-to-date stationers everywhere — 
10¢ each. 





Artists, Designers, Statisticians— anyone us- 
ing color at home or in the office—write for 
Folder telling how you can PAINT with 
Mongol Colored Pencils, brush and water. 
Address Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., Dept. 
T, 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


write, draw or paint with 


MONGOL 


COLORED 
PENCILS 












Made 
in 24 col- 
ors. Sold sing- 
ly or in assort- ¢ 
ments. Round and 
Hexagon shapes. 


EBERHARD FABER. 







been a Pennsy man since he left college in 
1886. Son of a lawyer who quit a Detroit 
practice to become a Presbyterian preacher 
and who wanted his son to enter the minis- 
try, President Atterbury started in the 
Pennsylvania’s great Altoona shops. In 
1903 President Cassatt jumped him to 
general manager of the eastern region, a 
key post. Thereafter his rise, like all rail- 
roadmen’s, was slow. There are no young 
railroad presidents. William Wallace At- 
terbury, now 67, was just under 60 when 
he stepped into Samuel Rea’s shoes. 

When General Pershing cabled for the 


| “best railroad man in the U. S.” President 
Wilson sent him Atterbury, then vice pres- 


ident in charge of operations. Commis- 
sioned a brigadier general, he quickly 
brought order to the jumble of troops, 
trucks, guns, docks, railways and munitions 
that he found piled up in all the ports of 
France. Since then he has always been 
General Atterbury and he likes it. He has 
a military abruptness, a military insistence 
on having things done right. His clothes 
are always faultlessly cut, his shirt and 
starched collar always crisp, his ties always 
He always dresses for dinner, 
even on his private car between New York 
and Philadelphia. It bothers him to see 
a friend light the wrong end of a cigar. 
Tall, baldish, with piercing blue eyes 
and a cropped mustache, he keeps himself 
in as rigorous trim as when he was a loco- 
motive mechanic in the Altoona shops. 
His big-toothed grin is familiar to all 
Pennsylvania’s 115,000 employes. When 
at home (which is seldom) he lives simply 


| in Radnor outside Philadelphia. He claims 


that his house is so furnished that he can 
put his feet up whenever he sits down: A 
railroad man to the core, he has only one 
automobile, a Cadillac which he turns in 
every August for a new model. His two 
younger sons take to railroading, but his 
eldest is determined to be a singer. Rail- 
roader Atterbury once remarked: “If you 
become the greatest musician in the world, 
what of it?’ He reads very light novels, 
likes duckshooting, plays his own rules at 


| contract with a stern righteousness and no 
| little success. 
| endless cigarets, whistles most of the time. 
| Once 
| yacht was boarded by revenue agents who 


While working he smokes 


on the coast of Alaska his r1o-ft. 


seized his stock of rye whiskey and cham- 


| pagne. General Atterbury fumed. 


General Atterbury will retire three 
years hence when he reaches the Pennsyl- 
vania’s retiring age of 70. He will prob- 


| ably see the completion of his electrifica- 


tion program—his greatest job. He hopes 
most devoutly he will not live to see the 
day that the Pennsylvania, or any other 
big U. S. railroad, is state-owned. 


Troubled Smoke (Cont’d) 

Early this month President George 
Washington Hill of American Tobacco Co. 
(Lucky Strike) swore a mighty oath that 
he would run 10¢ cigarets out of business 
if he had to make them himself. Last week 


| patrons of Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
| Co. stores throughout the U. S. could read 


a big sign behind the cash _ register: 


LUCKY STRIKE—CHESTERFIELD— 


| CAMEL—OLD GOLD—10¢. 


Elsewhere. even in chain stores, smokers 
of the “Big Four” brands had to pay from 
11¢ to 15¢ a package. Mr. Hill had not 


quite kept his promise—yet. He had cy 
the wholesale price of his Luckies from ¢ 
per 1,000 (to which they were reduce 
from $6.85 last month) to $5.50 per 1.09) 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. (Chester. 
field), R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, (Cap. 
el) and P. Lorillard Co. (Old Gold), wh 
always act with Mr. Hill in price ques. 
tions, followed suit. Dealers get a trad 
discount of 65¢ per 1,000. A price of 1 
a package would give the dealers 1 3/i¢ 
profit. A. & P. was making only 3/to¢ 
pack. 

At its present production rate Americay 
Tobacco on Luckies alone will make $46. 
000,000 less than last year, may earn po 
more than $3 a share toward its $5 wort} 
of 1933 dividends. Last month American 
Tobacco gave up its usual $1 extra divi- 
dend and last week Mr. Hill, worried by 
stockholders’ suits, renounced for the {y- 
ture the $380,000 he might have had as, 
management bonus. But what most wor. 
ried Mr. Hill was 1o¢ cigaret sales. Pres. 
ent estimated annual rate of production 
gives to two of the ten centers alone 20% 
of the total, makes the “Big Four” a “Biz 


Six.” Figures: 
Lucky Strike 34,000,000,000 
Camel . . 22,000,000,000 
Chesterfield . 20,000,000,000 
Wings I 4,000,000,000 


8 000,000,000 
5 000,000,000 


Twenty Grand 


Old Gold 





End Pain Quickly 
SLEEP SOUNDLY 





: Mille, | 
“Now that pain will go in a few minutes. 
All it needs is a little Sloan’s.” 


“The sore spot feels better now. Thank 
heaven it won't keep me awake!” 


SORE MUSCLES 


—aches, pains 


Aching muscles need warmth — fre 
blood to ease the stiffness. To rouse fresh 
blood quickly, pat on Sloan’s. No rubbing 
needed—Sloan’s goes right to the sore spo. 
Pain is killed, muscles relax. You sleep. 
Get a bottle of Sloan’s today. Only 354. 


ON THE AiR! 


WARDEN 


SLOAN’S 
Liniment aa 


20,000 Years 
in Sing Sing 


Every Sunday, 9 P.M., E.S.T. 
© N.B.C. Blue Network Stations 
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MILESTONES 


Awarded. To Hernand Behn, president 
of International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., the Grand Cross of the Order of 
St. Gregory the Great, by Pope Pius; to 
Psychiatrist Earl Danford Bond, Philadel- 
phia’s $10,000 Bok prize for city service; 
to James Orr Elton, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. metallurgist, the 1933 James 
Douglas Medal, for improvements in 
smelting lead, zinc & silver; to Author 
Richmond Pearson Hobson, the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor, for heroism in the 
Spanish-American War; to the University 
of Chicago’s George Frederick & Gladys 
Henry Dick, the University of Edinburgh 
1933 Cameron Prize, for discovering the 
scarlet fever germ and serum. 


o— 














Died. John D. Ryan, 68, board chair- 
man of Anaconda Copper Mining Co.; 
suddenly, of a heart attack; in Manhattan. 
Because his father was an able copper 
man, he shied away from copper, bought 
into a chain of Montana banks at 37, lined 
up with Amalgamated Copper Co.’s famed 
Henry H. Rogers in a copper war with 
Fritz Augustus Heinze. His spoils included 
Amalgamated’s presidency in 1908. In 
1910 he merged it into Anaconda, was set 
for the Wartime copper boom, built Ana- 
conda by cheerful pugnacity and serious 
business into a $700,000,000 company. Of 
his Montana Power Co. he admitted: “It 
is a monopoly because the service . . . is 
so good and the charges so low there is no 
possibility of competition. Bi 

ees Ss 

Died. James Fletcher Pershing, 71, 
clothier & insurancer, younger brother of 
General John Joseph Pershing (72); of 
cerebral thrombosis; in Manhattan. Gen- 
eral Pershing, ill with bronchitis in a Texas 
blizzard, could not get to the Manhattan 
funeral. 


Died. Sir William Robert (“Wullie”) 
Robertson, 72, only Briton to rise from 
private in the British Army to Field Mar- 
shal; of a heart attack in the night; in 
London. He rose to Wartime chief of the 
Imperial General Staff by no spectacular 
feats, by detailed, hard-headed executive 
service. Making no secret of his back- 
stairs origin (onetime hallboy), he edu- 
cated himself, impressed Horatio Herbert 
Kitchener in the Boer War by doing jobs 
ot hers had failed at. In the World War he 
believed in concentration on the Western 
lront, opposed dispersal of Britain’s armies 
in Mesopotamia, Suez, Eastern Africa, op- 
posed a supreme war council of Allied gen- 
erals, quarreled with Lloyd George, re- 
signed in February 1918 as staff chief. 
After Germany’s great March offensive. 
he succeeded Lord French as Commander- 
in-Chief in Britain, 


Died. Count Albert Apponyi, 86, Hun- 
garys Grand Old Man and No. 1 League 
of Nations delegate: of pneumonia; in 
Geneva. A 6 ft.-6 in., spadebearded mem- 
ber of one of the foremost and oldest 
Magyar families (founded 1235), he long 
bickered against Habsburg absolutism, 
lavored broadened suffrage. But in 1922 
he declared for Habsburg’s Otto as the 
‘uncrowned” king of Hungary. 
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INPICSSIVELADCT 
COCSSUTY 10 Lreshiac 







So says Manager 


of successful 


New York Hotel 


OTELS are judged by the details of 
service. The writing paper in guest 


rooms, for instance. 


There the paper has to be good. Because 
the same pen that serves a fast-writing 
masculine hand today serves a dainty 
hand tomorrow. So the paper must be sur- 
faced for smooth, easy writing. Regardless 
of pen, regardless of hand. 

Good hotels don’t take chances. They 
take Hammermill Bond instead. 

Not for the surface, alone. Although it is 
a pleasure to write on that smooth, hard, 
glare-free finish! 

But snow-white color is important, too. 
For when a hotel—or any business— wants 
white, it wants a real white. Not a blue 


news 
MMERM; 
WANBOND ee 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 
It is our word of honor to the public 


Sharh ccail 
« 
a Name_____ 
“® 
Position 


white, not a cream white, not a grey white. 

Then, of course, there’s that luxurious 
snap, crackle and feel that adds so much to 
prestige. 

All in all, it’s a pleasure to standardize 
your printing orders on New Hammermill 
Bond. Ask your printer. 

Thirteen always-the-same colors (in ad- 
dition to the new snow-white) for signal 
system use. Bond or ripple finish. Enve- 
lopes to match all colors and both finishes. 


LETTERHEAD IDEAS TO 
HELP BUSINESS 


Here are some brand-new suggestions for 
putting more attractiveness into your 
letterhead. It’s a new portfolio filled with 
modern specimens, samples of New Ham 
mermill Bond, and all necessary informa- 
tion for the economical designing and 
ordering of letterheads. Mailed without 
charge, if you request it on the coupon and 
attach to your present business letterhead. 
(To students and other non-users of busi- 
ness letterheads, and to all persons out 


side U.S. A., 25¢.) 


Hamuermitt Paper Company, Erie, Penna. 


Please send me one of the new Letterhead Portfolios. (Note: If you 
also wish the new Portfolio of Printed Forms, check here 








L , fee. Line of business oat ; 
~~ . ° 
(Fill in above and attach coupon to your business letterhead) 
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Why can | shave 
quicker with SQUIBB‘’S? 


BECAUSE once the razor buries its edge 
in the creamy lather, it almost coasts 
along. Squibb’s contains a special in- 
gredient that smooths the path of the 
razor. It takes away rasp and tugs, and 
substitutes extra smoothness and speed. 

And notice the feel of your face after 
a shave with Squibb’s. How refreshed, 
smooth and downright comfortable. Be- 
cause Squibb’s contains oils essential to 
the comfort of the skin. 

Send 10c for a generous guest-size 
tube of Squibb Shaving Cream to E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, 2402 Squibb Building, 
New York City. 


SQUIBB 
SHAVING CREAM 











Here Is Real 
Shaving Comfort 


Try a Segal Processed 
Blade and see what you've 
been missing all these years. 
It is ground by an exclu- . 
sive method. Removes stubborn —_/// oe 
beards or soft fuzz with equal ease/ Don’t irritate your 
face or temper. Use a Segal processed double edge blade 
in the convenient Segal One Piece Razor and don’t 
suffer shaving trouble one day longer. 

, 


Special Offer — If your dealer cannot supply. you, 
we will send you a SEGAL’ONE PIECE RAZOR 
with 10 SEGAL SUPER-KEEWN BLADES for $1.00 
postpaid —on a money-backif-fot-satisfied guarantee. 
Segal Super-Keen Blades :.// 5 for 38c, 10 for 75¢ 


Segal Safety Razor Corp. , 270D B’dway, New York 
Makers of the famous SEGALOCKS 


&, E GA ONE PIECE 





RAZOR 


“The WORLD'S FINEST”’—MEN EVERYWHERE SAY 











“MERCHANT'S PROFI 
PRICING MANUAL” 


For merchants and salesmen. 200,000 selling 
prices figured to give any profit necessary or de- 
sired with budget form giving method for deter- 
mining profits based on sales. $3.00 per copy 
C.0.D. We pay postage. BUSINESS HAND- 


BOOKS SERVICE, 551 Fifth Avenue, room 722, 
New York, N. Y. 











| in Brother Thomas. 





AERONAUTICS 





_Gee-Bee 
| Along the highway rolls a grotesque ve- 
| hicle like an automobile designer’s bad 
| dream. It looks like a coupé but has only 
three wheels, one centred in front. Its 
tail sticks out in a long bustle. The roof 
line of the coupé extends upward and 
rearward in curves like the back and neck- 





| line of a rearing seal. The ‘“‘seal’s” nose 


is the axis of a large propeller, shielded 
by a mesh guard. 
Within the coupé the driver steps on 


| his gas throttle; the propeller whirls 
noisily and the queer craft scoots along the 
road... . At the airport the driver fetches 


a monoplane wing, bolts it into place just 
abaft the cabin door. A fuselage tail, with 
control surfaces, is hooked onto the cou- 
pé’s bustle-like stern (see cut). The driver 
(now a pilot) steps on the same gas throt- 
tle as before, steers with the same steering 


| wheel, prods the same foot-brake, kites 


down the runway, climbs to the sky. 
Such a scene was not enacted last week 
but it was prepared on paper. The scheme 
was newsworthy because it issued not 
from a crackpot inventor but from a 
builder who, already famed for racing de- 
signs, promises this year to become a fac- 


| tor in commercial airplane manufacturing. 


He is Granville, of Springfield, Mass. 

Zantford D. (“Granny”) Granville, 32, 
is eldest of five brothers. After two years 
as a mechanic in the Chevrolet factory he 
started a garage in Arlington, Mass., took 
That was in 1g19. 
When the garage business was running 
smoothly, they formed Granville Bros. Air 
Service. All they needed was a plane and 
someone to fly it, both of which they hired. 
Their education progressed. They estab- 
lished a repair service at Boston Airport, 
dic so much business that soon there was 
room for Brothers Edward, Mark, Robert. 
In time, all but Tom got pilots’ licenses. 

By 1929 the Brothers Granville had re- 
built so many crashes they were ready to 
build planes of their own. Zantford Gran- 
ville was the designer, the four younger 
brothers craftsmen, mechanics. Their first 
product, the Gee-Bee Sportster, won the 
favor of Maude Tait Moriarity, woman 
racing pilot. She persuaded her father, 
James C. Tait, rich ice cream maker of 
Springfield, Mass., to back the Granvilles 
with a factory in Springfield. 

With a total capital of $30,000 plus 
$18,000 borrowed, the Granvilles built & 
sold 25 ships in four years. The collapse 
of the private plane market left scant de- 
mand for sport ships like theirs, but also 
left plenty of time for experiments with 
racing designs. With his smart Chief En- 
gineer Robert L. Hall (since resigned) 
Granville produced the Gee-Bee Super 








Sportster in which the late Lowell Bay, 
broke the U. S. land plane speed record, 
the National Air Races in 1931. It 
in a new Gee-Bee that famed “Jimmy 
Doolittle broke that record and mace, 





| 


ZANTFORD D. GRANVILLE 
His fat bumble-bee is fastest. 


new world record (296 m.p.h.) in las 
year’s races. 

That latest ship accounts for Gran 
ville’s new importance, and answers at 
often-heard question: “What good are ai 
races?” The latest Gee-Bee is of radic 
design, a fat bumble-bee of a plane wil 
small wings and an enormous tail. Wag: 
dubbed it “the flying silo.” Last weei 
Zantford Granville began construction 
a barrel-shaped transport ship pattere( 
directly after the racer. Its wing is larger 
but its fuselage is barrel-shaped, its ta 
big, its nose fat to hold a 7oo-hp. Cy 
clone. With pilot & seven passengers I 
is supposed to cruise 197 m.p-h., hit: 
top speed of 230, land under 60. 

New capital lately went into Granvill 
Bros. (new name: Granville  Aircral! 
Corp.). Alfred D. Chandler, lJongtim 
backer of Giuseppe Bellanca who qui 
him following a quarrel last year, ture 
to Granville. With Mr. Chandler we 
former Bellanca Vice President Willi 
B. Hurlburt. 


Wings Over Africa 

Across Cranwell Airdrome, near Li 
coln, England, stretches a mile-long 
way. It was built four years ago by t# 
Royal Air Force to launch a giant mo 
plane on a nonstop flight to Cape To 


——— 
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The plane traversed northern Africa, 
crashed into the 11,000-ft. Atlas Moun- 
tains, killed both its pilots. Successive at- 
tempts also failed. Under Sir Samuel 
Hoare and the late Lord Thomson, the 
Air Ministry kept at the project, less in- 


tent upon hanging up a distance record | 


than upon a demonstration of wings- 
across-the-Empire. 

Last week another ship stood at the 
head of the Cranwell runway. Like the 
first one, it was a Fairey-Napier. But it 
was equipped with improvements learned 
from the previous experiences. A “robot”’ 
steering device was installed. Running 
gear was made double-strong for rough 
landings. A cabin hatch was cut for ob- 
servations of the stars. Fuel tanks were 
built to hold 1,000 gal. In the cabin was 
a bed for the pilot off watch. Experts 
spent months in plotting the course for 
favorable topography and weather. 

Into the Fairey before dawn one day 
last week, climbed Squadron Leader Os- 
wald Robert Gayford, 41, a stolid sharp- 
beaked pilot long seasoned in the R. A. F. 
After him went a handsome youngster 
named Flight-Lieut. Gilbert E. Nicholetts. 
As the big plane lumbered down the con- 
crete runway, sparks spouted comet-like 
from her tailskid. It was 7:15 a. m. By 
7:15 p. m. she was roaring across the north 
coast of Africa. During most of the day, 
the “robot” controls had steadied her 
through thick weather. Not until they 
were over the Sahara that night could the 
pilots take a star sight. 

On the second day, after passing 
Nigeria, the robot pilot quit, leaving the 
human pilots to guess their way through 
rain squalls and the second night. 

On the third day the flyers picked up 
the coastline, had only to follow it as far 
as they could. Fuel ran low, so they 
landed at Walfish (“Whalefish”) Bay, 770 


mi. short of Cape Town. Total distance: | 


5.340 mi., a non-stop distance record. 
Flying time: 57 hr. 25 min. 


Capt. James A. Mollison, the Scotsman | 
who flew the North Atlantic “uphill” 


(east-to-west) last from 


year, flew 
Lympne to Brazil in 3 


days, to hr. 


Test Hazard 

Year by year aviation grows safer. But 
whenever a builder experiments with a new 
design, even if greater safety is the ob- 
jective, there is the dangerous job of 
flight-testing it. Some time during the 
process the chief test pilot and chief engi- 
neer must take the plane up to see what 
Strains it will stand. 

One afternoon last week at Wayne 
County Airport, near Detroit, three of- 
ficials of Stinson Aircraft Corp. flew a 
new type Stinson tri-motor. The three 
were Chief Engineer Arthur Saxon, 29, 
who had been eight years with Stinson, 
helped design its first plane; his assistant, 
Samuel Benson; and Chief Test Pilot 
Owen Pinaire. With two tons of lead 
ballast in the cabin, they wanted to try 
the plane’s stability. : 





TIME 
Interesting news about COPPER and BRASS 


ENAMEL, like chromium, 
ce - >? 
wrapper’’, 
There should be solid cop- 
per or brass underneath. 


serves aS a 





A mile west of the airport, 800 ft. aloft, | 


the big ship went into a spin, crashed into 
a grove of trees. Engineer, assistant, test- 
pilot, all were killed. To their graves they 
took the secret of the crash. Best guess: 


sudden shifting of the bags of lead ballast. | 


—— 
ait 


LACQUER, too, will giv e 
satisfaction only when it is 
applied over a solid copper 
or brass base. 








THAT handsome nickel 
plate will stay handsome— 
only if there is solid copper 
or brass underneath, 
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IT’S JUST 
“\NRAPPED” IN 
CHROMIUM 


Make sure there’s copper 
or brass underneath .. . 
they can’t rust through! 





Do you know what that 
) | popular and lovely chro- 
a Sa% mium plate is? It’sa pro- 

By: VW tecting ‘“‘wrapper’’ that 
will give wonderful ser- 
vice —so long as the metal underneath it 
stands up! But if it covers a metal that 
rusts? The rust may sooner or later come 
through and force off whole areas of that 
shining chromium. Then... ! But if 
there’s solid copper or brass underneath? 
Then, there’s nothing to rust through. Copper 
or brass can’¢ rust. That’s why chromium 
ware should be plated over a solid copper 
or brass body. 


What the microscope finds about different 
avay's of chromium plating: Moisture seeps 
through the tiny pores in any plating. But 
there’s no rusting through of the solid cop- 
brass sample. Nothing to rust 
through! . .. But look at the rustable 
Rust blisters have formed under- 


per or 


metal! 
neath. Rust begins to push off the plating. 





COPPER & BRASS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


25 Broadway, New York City 
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TIME 


For Gasoline . . 


A MARKET 


bigger than Chicago 


TIME?’s 420,000 Best Customers buy 435,000,000 gallons of gasoline 


per year, according to estimates based on intensive market research.* 
To sell that much gasoline in any geographical market, you would need 


to serve more than the whole population of Chicago plus transients. 


*Volumes I and II of MARKETS BY INCOMES, 
Retail Credit Investigation, ete., together with 


5S. Gove rures jasic dats equest 
U. S. Government figur Basic data on requ The Weilly Newemsguiine 
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Nell Gwyn 

Pretty Witty Nett—Clifford Bax— 
Morrow ($3). 

Nell Gwyn’s 37 years were not all beer 
& skittles, but Biographer Bax is of the 
cheerful opinion that her short life was 
mostly merry. In a musical-comedy age 
she played one of the star parts, and the 
applause has not yet died away. Born in 
the slums of London, her father dead and 
her mother already a drunkard, Nell served 
drinks in a bawdy-house when she was still 
a moppet. She was only 10 when the 
Restoration brought her future lover, 
Charles II, back to England. Puritanism 
no longer darkened the doors of theatres, 
and as a great innovation women were 
allowed to play female parts. From sell- 
ing oranges in the pit Nell graduated to 
the stage, at 15 played lead in her first 
appearance, quickly became the star 
comedienne of her day. 

Poet Laureate John Dryden wrote pat 
parts for her saucy tongue; she even 











. _ 
N. Y. Public Library 





NeELL Gwyn 
She was once mistaken for the Catholic. 


essayed tragic rdles, much to the disgust 
of Gossip Samuel Pepys. Pepys was 
mighty proud of going behind the scenes 
once and meeting Actress Nell. Said he: 
“T kissed her, and so did my wife: and a 
mighty pretty soul she is.” When she was 
17 Lord Buckhurst gave her her first vaca- 
tion from the stage; soon after, the Merry 
Monarch himself looked her way. Nell’s 
cockney wit was never abashed by grand 
company. She made her royal lover laugh 
by saying that “he might be Charles the 
Second to the rest of his subjects, but 
that to her he was Charles the Third.” 
(She had had two Charleses before him.) 

Nell never retired formally from the 
stage, but after Charles took up with her 
she acted less & less. Though the King 
always had more than one mistress at a 
time Nell was apparently not jealous. She 
made the most of the princely presents he 
gave her: a house in Pall Mail, a generous 
allowance, two sons. The King found her 
good company and never stayed away for 


long. Her two principal rivals were Italian 
Hortense Mancini, French Louise de 
Quérouailles. With Louise, an aristocrat 
who constantly tried to come the great 
lady over her, Nell never hit it off very 
well: when it came to back-chat Louise 
was no match for her. Once Nell’s coach 
was held up in Oxford by a threatening 
mob who thought Louise was inside. Nell 
put her curly head out the window, cried: 
“Be civil, good people, be civil! I am not 
she. I am the Protestant whore.” The 
mob cheered, let her depart in peace. 

When Charles II died suddenly in 1685, 
Nell Gwyn’s world collapsed. She sur- 
vived Charles only by two years. Though 
her death has usually been attributed 
simply to “apoplexy,” Biographer Bax cites 
a modern medical opinion that the real 
cause of her death was syphilis, hints that 
this too was a gift from her lavish royal 
lover. Bax calls Nell “sweet, merry, win- 
some. . We cannot say, though, that 
she was one of the world’s most beautiful 
women.” But he thinks “she would have 
enchanted any cocktail party or diplomatic 
reception of our time.” 


A 
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Cracked Crackers 

Gop’s Litrrte Acre—Erskine Caldwell 
—Viking ($2.50). 

Though no disturbance was reported 
last week at Brooklyn’s Evergreen Ceme- 
tery, by rights Anthony Comstock should 
have been spinning like a teetotum in his 
grave. Viking issued the kind of 
book that was like a call of boots & saddles 
to the old vice crusader. Erskine Caldwell 
is a newcomer to the Viking list. a young 
author of the left-wing, hard-boiled school 
of U. S. fiction. Queer mixtures of Rabel- 
aisian spade-calling, bell laughter and po- 
etic proletarianism, God’s Little Acre 
luridly illustrates two present-day intelli- 
gentsiac trends: towards unashamed sen- 
sualitv, against capitalistic industry. It 
also underlines a recent tendency of U. S. 
publishers: to go as near the limits of 
censorship as possible. 

“There was a mean trick played on us 
somewhere. God put.us in the bodies of 
animals and tried to make us act like peo- 
ple.” says Patriarch Ty Ty, in a kind of 
final apology for the outrageous behavior 
of his children. Old Ty Ty was a Georgia 
cracker whose dusty little farm lay fallow 
while he and all his family dug in it for 
gold. Sometimes their faith wavered. but 
never Ty Ty’s. Fifteen years he had been 
digging. When he heard that an albino was 
supposed to be a good divining-rod he went 
and roped one. After digging-hours his 
children and children-in-law found plenty 
of trouble to keep themselves busy. Dar- 
ling Jill was most promiscuous: she se- 
duced her brother-in-law Will and the 
albino, between whiles teased her pot- 
bellied suitor Pluto nearly frantic. Will 
and Buck’s quarrel over Buck’s wife, 
Griselda, was settled when company police 
shot Will as a labor agitator. Buck soothed 
his itching trigger-finger when another 
brother came after Griselda: then he went 
up the hill to shoot himself. As soon as 
the excitement was over Ty Ty went on 
digging for gold. 


Press 


Cradle to Guillotine 

Marie. ANTOINETTE—Katharine 
thony—Knopf ($3). 

Biographer Anthony takes no stock in 
the story that Marie Antoinette, when a 
hungry mob was clamoring for bread, asked 
with cruel naiveté: “Why don’t they eat 
cake?” Her brief (298-page) biography is 
a partisan but appealing argument in favor 
of Marie Antoinette’s humanity. 

Marie Antoinette had several popular 
nicknames, all indicative of her unpopu- 
larity. The first, “The Austrian,” was 
founded strictly on fact. Fifteenth and 
next-to-last child of Maria Theresa, Em- 
press of Austria, Marie Antoinette was 
condemned by her scheming mother, by 
the diplomatic system of Europe, to be a 
political pawn. Married off young to the 
French Dauphin, lethargic Louis XVI 
(“whose greatest achievement was to go 
to bed at eleven o’clock every night’’) she 
soon found her married life was to have 
no pretense of love, not even (until Louis 
finally consented to an operation) a chance 
of children. Though scandal surrounded 
her, Biographer Anthony thinks it 
baseless rumor. 


An- 


was 
Marie did have expensive 





qT 


She trod on her executioners’ toes 





MARIE ANTOINETTE 


tastes, however, and loved cards. The 
evening before her 21st birthday she 
played faro continuously for 36 hours. One 
lover (Biographer Anthony thinks) Marie 
Antoinette did have: discreet, able Count 
Axel Fersen, a Swede who served two and 
one-half years in the U. S. Revolution. 

As unrest in France grew before the 
Revolution, Marie Antoinette’s extrava- 
gance got her another nickname—Mme 
Deficit. Partly because she was a foreigner 
she was more hated than her bumbling 
husband, who might have saved all their 
lives if he had agreed to run away in time. 
Too late Marie and Count Fersen per- 
suaded him to escape. After they were 
captured at Varennes and brought back to 
Paris, Marie and her lover said goodbve 
for the last time. (He was killed by a mob 
in Sweden, in 1810.) To the bitter end 
Marie Antoinette played out the rest of 
her part becomingly. When she mounted 
the overcrowded platform of the guillotine, 
she stepped on somebody’s foot, begged 
his pardon with her last words. 
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This nang is NEWS! 





How would you like to pick up your 
paper some morning and find yourself 
rid forever of Panic — Confiscatory 
Taxes — Racketeering — Politicians? 
Here’s a program that brings that day 
within your reach. Read the story of 
a man who brings courage and com- 
mon sense to the Presidency—sends 
Congress packing—tears away the red 
tape that clogs the wheels of recovery 
—sets a revitalized America supreme 
in a revitalized world. No fantastic 
dream, no -ocracy or -isms; it can be 
done, and here’s how. Every chapter 
sensational, yet sound politically, 
socially, and economically. Readers 
say: “What a platform for a new 


president!” Recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 


GABRIEL 


OVER THE 


WHITE HOUSE 


309 pages, $2.50 
On sale at all bookstores. If none 
are in your vicinity, please use coupon. 









| 





Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 9 E. 41 St., N. 7 
Please send me GABRIEL OVER THE 
WHITE HOUSE. I enclose $2.50 (cash or 
check). 

Address 
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YOUR CAR— 
| May It Always Be Right 


your car. How right 
accurately re- 

its reaction 
miles-per-gallon-of 

operating-cost-per-mile”’ easily 
The meth- 
od used by large fleet operators, to whom 
this information is vital, has been con 

verted to a simple and uncomplicated 
form for private owners (and small mer 
chants). 


but right or w rong 
or how wrong it is can be 


flected in CAR RECORD; 
to various gasolines, “* 
and “ 
and interestingly determined. 


gas 


The price $1. postpaid 


CAR RECORD 
P. O. Box No. 610, Phila., Pa. 











TIME readers may obtain any 
book of any U.S. Publisher by 
sending Check or Money-Order 
to cover regular retail price ($5 
if price is unknown, change to 
be remitted) to Ben Boswell of 
TIME, 135 East 42nd St., New 
York City. 

















Success Story 

ImMITAvION OF LireE—Fannie Hurst— 
Harper ($2.50). 

Bea was the only child of hard-working 
parents in Atlantic City, who had to take 
in a boarder to make ends meet. To con- 
template the long, hard road between Bea 
and her destined summit would dismay 
most authors, but not energetic Fannie 
Hurst, who loves nothing better than build- 
ing up material careers in print. As a 
starter, Bea was persuaded to marry the 
middle-aged boarder. With her mother 
dead, her father helpless from a stroke, 
her husband (insufficiently insured) killed 
in a train wreck, a baby and no prospects, 
it might look to the reader as if Bea’s 
career had slid back at the start. But only 
to jump further. Bea and her authoress 
simply roll up their sleeves and go at it. 

Starting with a maple-syrup agency and 
her husband’s name, Bea managed to strug- 
gle along till she gathered in Delilah, a 
great black mammy with a beautiful dis- 
position and a gift for cooking. The first 
B. Pullman waffle shop on the Board Walk 
was such a success that others followed. 
Bea, gradually discovering unsuspected ex- 
ecutive talents, went on from hard-won 
struggles to easy victories, finally dotted 
half the U. S. with B. Pullmans. When 
she plunged into Manhattan real estate she 
emerged millionairess. Meantime she 
was buying her only daughter social-educa- 
tional advantages, often wishing she had 
time to get acquainted with her. With her 
pile made, tycoonship achieved. her 
daughter polished to a fine finish, Bea 
thought of retiring, of marrying her as- 
sistant, Flake, and having some fun be- 
fore she got too old. Alas for tycoons. 
she found that Flake and her daughter 
were hopelessly in love. Over the end of 
Bea’s career Authoress Hurst draws a brisk 
veil. 





Books of the Week 
MULLINER NicHts—P. 
house — Doubleday, Doran 
More jesuitical relations in 
parlor by Raconteur Mulliner. 

ARGENTINE TaNnco— Philip Gue- 
dalla—Harper ($3). South American 
travel essays by the clever author of 
Wellington. 

Grope Carries ON—F. O. Mann— 
Harcourt, Brace ($2). Sequel to the 
Trollopeian Albert Grope (TIME, 
Sept. 7, 1931). 

Tue Memorrs or SATAN—William 
Gerhardi & Brian Lunn—Doubleday, 
Doran ($2.50). History through hu- 
| morously satanic eyes. 

Gray Worr—H. C. Armstrong— 
| Minton, Balch ($3). 
|  DestrE — SPANISH 

Evelyn Eaton—Morrow 

a Paris cinema studio. 

A PurLosopHy oF SOLITUDE—John 
Cowper Powys—Simon & Schuster 
($2). Further musings of the widely- 
read, most pastoral Powys. 

THE Woman Accusep—Long & 
| Smith ($1.50). Collaborated mystery 
tale, a chapter each written by Vicki 
Baum, Gertrude Atherton, Rupert 
Hughes, Zane Grey et al. 


Wode- 
($2). | 
the bar 





VERSION — 
($2). Love in 












THEATRE 


“Donated Favors” 











In Washington last week the Board oi! 
Tax Appeals denied the plea of Actres! 


Lenore Ulric that she be allowed to dedyc 
$11,130 from her taxable income for th 
years 1927-28. Wooiy-headed Miss Ulric 
celebrated for her ability to create fuyro, 
onstage, was quoted as saying that she ha 
spent this sum for strictly business pur-| 
poses, 
others.” 

Admitting that “the potency of donated | 
favors, especially of food in securing at- 
herence, is recognized,” the Board neyer. 
theless held: “Friends are a great assist. 
ance to the petitioner, but so are they to) 
all others in whatever business they may 
be engaged, but they cannot be purchased | 
in a business way, even directly.” 
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“entertaining newspaper critics and 


Me 


With outraged whoops, the critical fra. 7 


ternity 
findings. 

“Put it any way you like,” 
Percy Hammond of the Herald Tribune, 
“T wasn’t a recipient.” 

“She certainly didn’t entertain me,” te 
marked pedagogical John Mason Brown 
of the Evening Post, “even in the the- 
atre.” 

Next day Miss Ulric self-reproachfully § 


vigorously seconded the Board’ | 


pleaded: “It’s all been a bad misunder- 
standing. I never even used the word 
‘critics.’ That was my lawyer. . .. Lam 


trying to fight a test case 
in the theatre... . I am 
to say that actors have a right to include 
long-distance calls, dinners to authors, etc 


for the people 


on their expense accounts, and get an e- 
emption on them in the name of busines 


liabilities.” 








New Play in Manhattan 

Before Morning (by Edna & Edward? 
Riley; Albert Bannister & John G. Nor 
man, producers) is a mystery play which 
although it 


mystify. It has to do with an unemploye 


but practical actress who, to support her 


self and invalid child, is about to marry 
rich gentleman from Detroit. 
of this betrothal, an elderly banker, on 
of the actress’s sweethearts, faints dea 
away. 
gentlemen friends prepare to remove th 
banker to a more discreet resting place 
somewhat shady private hospital on River 
side Drive. There, to the consternation | 
one & all, 
died not of heart failure but from pois0 
If the banker had spent even more tim 
away from home, it may be. hinted, ! 

would probably still be alive. 


onan ——, 


Best Plays in Manhattan 
SERIOUS 
Another Language, Autumn Crocus, 
Dinner at Eight. 
Humorous 
Alice in Wonderland, Biography, Dest 
for Living, The Late Christopher Bean 
20th Century, When Ladies Meet. 
MUSICAL 

Flying Colors, Gay Divorce, 
ir, Take a Chance, 
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“Hush!” 


There is a deeper significance in the 
quiet of the Packard Twelve motor 
than mere solace to your ears. 

Such quiet is a reflection of stand- 
ards so precise as to be almost in- 
credible. 

Would you believe that any manu- 
facturer would carry the war against 
noise into the realm of inaudible 
sounds? Packard does so. By radio 
amplification, Packard locates and 
eliminates noises that the human ear 
unaided could not hear. 

Would you believe any manufac- 
turer could reduce even the noise of 
the. wind as it rushes by? Packard 


has done so—by studying contours 


and angles, and re-designing them. 

Such examples are typical of the 
lengths to which Packard has gone 
to produce the quietest motor car 
ever built. 

What does this quiet mean in 
comfort, in motoring pleasure? 
Take a Packard Twelve out on the 
road and open the throttle. In atrice 
you’ re going faster than you ve prob- 
ably ever dared drive a car before. 
Yet you drive with a perfect sense 
of security. Forthere’s no snarl from 
the motor to rasp your nerves. So 
quiet is the car you can converse in 
a normal voice while traveling a 
mile and a half a minute. 

Today’s Twelve is not only 
Packard’s masterpiece—it is, we be- 
lieve, the finest motor car ever pro- 


duced in America. 


That’s saying a great deal. But 
it’s not saying too much, and your 
Packard dealer would like to prove 
it to you. Whether you are in the 
market for a car or not, phone him 
—let him bring a Twelve to you. 
Then drive over roads of your own 
choosing. Compare it with any other 
fine car 1933 can offer you. Do this, 
and we know the only car that will 
ever completely satisfy you will be 
the Packard Twelve. 


Prices begin at $3,720 at Detroit. 


THE TWELVE 
BY PACKARD 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 








83 out of 100 


SLEEP BETTER 





When They Take Ovaltine At Night 


“83 people out of every 100 sleep better 
when they take Ovaltine.”’ 


This is the statement of an eastern univer- 
sity scientist. Recently he made a test with 
Ovaltine on 2,500 people. He asked them to 
take it for three nights straight, and then 
report as to how they slept. 

The people were selected at random. And the 
test proved that on the average, 83 people 
per 100 slept better when they took Oval- 
tine warm at bedtime. Of the remaining 17 
per cent, many stated that they already 
slept perfectly well and did not need any aid. 


This practical test merely substantiates sci- 
entific facts about Ovaltine that have been 
known to thousands of doctors and scientists 
for years. 
Ovaltine, as you may know, is a delicious 
food-drink that was brought to this country 
from Switzerland. When taken warm at 
night, it not only brings sleep, but also con- 
tains properties that rebuild tissues while 
you sleep. It makes you waken clear-eyed 
and refreshed in the morning, your nerves 
more calm. It also greatly 


Car” , multiplies your ability to 
Afood Discover? recover from fatigue, and 
from Switzeriand ‘ 

Dd ~SC—té<—séi«asi<‘éirenc bles col to ‘‘ccomee 


back” far more quickly 
when you are tired. 


This Is How It Acts 


Authorities state that the 
three most common causes 
of sleeplessness are: 


Ovairintl 
OVALTINE 
i=— = 


i= 





en 


ME WANDER par - 


(1) Blood-congested brain 


cells. (2) Digestive unrest. (3) Nervous 
irritability. 

Ovaltine is so phenomenally successful be- 
cause it combats all three. 

First: When taken as a warm drink, Ovaltine 
tends to draw excess blood away from the 
brain. This combats the mental over-activity, 
which often keeps you awake when you are 
trying to get to sleep. 

Second: Ovaltine contains in high propor- 
tion a unique food property called diastase— 
a property recognized for its ability to digest 
the starch content of other foods regularly 
taken into the stomach. Thus possessing the 
power to lighten digestive burdens of a 
stomach that’s over-taxed or nervous. 
Third: Also notable among the constituents 
of Ovaltine is calcium. And it is increasingly 
realized that a proper calcium metabolism 
is necessary to avoid nerve irritation. 
Phosphorus, too, is an essential part of brain 
and nerve cells. Ovaltine supplies this in 
abundance, much of it in its easily assimi- 
lated food form (lecithin) —together with a 
high proportion of theanti-neuritic Vitamin B. 


Thus, a cup of Ovaltine at bedtime not only 
promotes relaxation and combats digestive 
unrest but also acts remarkably to overcome 
sleeplessness due to irritated nerves. 


Begin Tonight 


So say “goodbye” to sleepless nights. Get 
acquainted with Ovaltine this very night— 


and see how quickly you sleep. 


As you continue to take Ovaltine, note the 


permanent benefits it brings. Observe how 
quickly you fall asleep every night. 


See how resistance to fatigue is built up— 
I 
how “staying power’’ multiplies. 


That’s why millions take it night after 
night, largely on physicians’ advice. 


But don’t judge Ovaltine merely by what 
is claimed for it. T'ry it and see for yourself. 


’Phone your druggist or grocer for a tin of 
Ovaltine today. You will sleep more 
soundly than you have, probably, in weeks 
and months. 


NOTE: Thousands of nervous people, men and women, 
are using Ovaltine to restore vitality when fatigued. 
During the World War, medical authorities made ita 
standard ration for invalid, nerve-shattered soldiers. 
It is also highly recommended by physicians for nerv- 
ous, underweight children—and as a strengthening food 
for nursing mothers, convalescents, and the aged. 


MAIL FOR 3-DAY SUPPLY 
(If unable to obtain locally) 

THE WANDER ComMPANY, Dept. T2B 

180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


I enclose 10c to cover cost of packing and mail- 
ing. Send me your test package of Ovaltine. 


Name sossiuiagebeeirsaapantnntcdiatacdllcamasiagaineaiann 
(Print name and address clearly) 
FE SENET NTT 


ee = =— 4 
(One package to a person) 940-SA 


The Swiss Food -Drinko 


Manufactured under license in the U.S. A. 


according to the original Swiss formula 
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